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Learning to do through 
young-farmer work and 
supervised farming* 
CARSIE HAMMONDS, Teacher Education, University of Kentucky 


Both the social and the economic worth of man 
depend upon his doings. Perhaps all doing behavior 
that is essentially human is learned. “Be ye doers of 
the word and not hearers only, deceiving your own 
selves.” 

A few weeks ago a paper in my home town carried 
this two-column editorial headline: “Schools, and not 
Armed Forces, Must Teach Meaning of America.” 

The editorial quoted General Hershey’s statement 
that: “The armed forces are expected to take the 
American soldier aside like a kindergartner and tell 
him what he is fighting for.” The editorial said: “It 
is his conviction that the youth of America ought to be 
taught thoroughly the meaning of liberty, the long 
history of man’s struggle to be free, the fundamentals 
of ... liberal democracy, the character and essence of 
the constitution, and the values inherent in self govern- 
ment.” And it said, “No educational process can be 
devised which is in any sense a substitute for the 
schools of the people. It is a duty of theirs—which, 
if shirked, will result in tragedy . . . The time (in the 
armed forces) is too short and the circumstances are 
not favorable to do what needs to have been done.” 

No educational process can be devised which is a 
substitute for the schools to teach the meaning of 
liberty, the history of man’s struggle to be free, and 
so on. The time given to such teaching by other 
agencies is too short and the circumstances are not 
favorable. 

Likewise, no educational process has been devised 
that can substitute for the schools to provide vocational 
education in agriculture. Other agencies may attempt 
some such teaching, but the time given to it per person 
who needs the education is too short and the atmos- 
phere is not educational. - 

Ours is a professional task. In this year of decision, 
workers in vocational education must resolutely adhere 
to their faith in the professionalization of teaching. 

We in vocational agriculture have an aim. Or do 
we? I ask my students if they know the aim of voca- 
tional education in agriculture. But I know better 
than that. Only fersons have aims, and only persons 
taking steps to attain them have aims. An educational 
aim of a person or of people implies foresight of re- 
sults and a plan for attaining the results. 

Do we in vocational agriculture have a clear, ac- 
ceptable, defensible, agreed-upon aim? Does our work 
result in honest-to-goodness proficiencies to be used 
by the people we teach in farming vocations. 

We have said that the aim of vocational education 
in agriculture is to train present and prospective 
farmers for proficiency in farming. If that is our aim, 
how are we doing? Our score is something less than 


perfect. 
(Continued on page 196) 


*Adapted from an address delivered to the A 


icultural Education 
Section of the AVA Convention in Atlantic City, 


ember, 1955. 


Pupil farming programs 


EVERETT C. LATTIMER, Supervisor, New York 


Attempting to train a boy to become a farmer with- 
out the use of an effective individual pupil farming 
program reminds one of a dog chasing his tail. There 
is lots of effort and motion but not much accomplish- 
ment even though he has the satisfaction of catching 
hold once in a while. 


Individual pupil farming programs provide the 
framework for training for farming. The training is 
accomplished by providing for experience in the oper- 
ative skills, and the pupil acceptance of responsibilities 
for planning and performing farm jobs and making 
the management decisions essential to successful farm 
operation. 

Educators in vocational agriculture have long recog- 
nized the need for real experience. The pupil-conducted 
project was emphasized to provide pupil responsi- 
bility for a productive enterprise in the “model T” era. 
Today a successful training program needs to progress 
faster and further than could the typical pupil-sized 
project situation. It must embrace the entire farm 
business. 


To be a successful farmer today a pupil must know 
how to perform a wide number of operative skills 
dealing with soils, crops, animals, chemicals, tools, 
equipment, and machines. These skills are often inter- 
related so that to perform a single farm job calls for 
not only manipulating a machine but to do it with 
relation to the soil it is on, the crop growing thereon, 
the animal that is to use it, the safety of the operator, 
and the life of the machine he is using. Just perform- 
ing the job is not enough. He should meet desirable 
standards of efficiency. Farm experience and skill 
training is ideally accomplished through cooperation 
of the pupil, his father and/or a cooperating farmer 
and the on-farm instruction of the teacher of agri- 
culture. Many of the skills are taught by dad. This is 
as it should be and makes them none the less important 
in training for farming. 

Today’s farming calls for planned activity. Plans 
are needed for feeding efficiently ; for using the right 
kinds and amounts of seed, fertilizers, and sprays; for 
using land according to its capabilities and for market- 
ing efficiently. To be trained for farming, the pupil’s 
farming program should provide that he develop and 
use such plans. In doing this the pupil should have the 
assistance of his teacher both on the farm and as a 
major part of classroom activity. 

A good pupil’s farming program provides for re- 
sponsibility in making management decisions. While 
this varies from sole responsibility to only a share in 
making decisions which apply to some major jobs of 
the farm, such participation is to a large degree a 
measure of the training accomplishment. Certainly 
for enterprises conducted by the pupil the privilege of 
decision making is as valuable as it ever has been. 

While work experience and management responsi- 


’ bilities are being carried on it is important for the 


pupil to make progress in becoming established in 
(Continued on page 197) 
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(Continued from page 195) 


All of the earliest farm implements 
were pushed, pulled, or swung by means 
of human muscles. In time the farmer 
harnessed animal power to pull the 
various implements. That was indeed a 
great discovery. As someone has pointed 
out, had man continued to show his in- 
ventive genius, the pages of history 
might not have been littered with the 
bones of millions who died of hunger. 
But man stayed too close to his hoe 
agriculture. 

Before 1917, generally speaking, farm 
boys and young men in America learned 
agriculture from their dads and by 
chance. Then came the Organic Act in 
vocational education, with the statement 
of an aim and the outline of a pattern 
for conducting vocational agriculture in 
schools below college level. That was 
indeed a great step forward. Had men 
continued to show their inventive genius, 
the shortcomings in vocational agricul- 
ture we are referring to would not ex- 
ist. But we have stayed too close to hoe 
education in agriculture. Too much have 
we failed to build on a valid psychology 
of learning, long since developed. Too 
much have we gone along with the col- 
lege idea that ours is a store of learn- 
ing to be imparted. Too much have we 
acted as though techniques were more 
important than concepts. Too much have 
our teachers’ time and energy been spent 
on the excess enrollment of high school 
boys who are not really interested in 
vocational agriculture and who do not 
have facilities for good supervised- 
farming programs. Too much have 
teachers spent their time doing what 
has contributed little to vocational edu- 
cation in agriculture, the thing they are 
trained and paid to do. Too much have 
we limited our activities to the class- 
room. Pitiful have been our results in 
young-farmer work, and they have not 
been very good in supervised farming. 

We in vocational agriculture must 
function within limited, clearly defined 
objectives. Just as in any other spe- 
cialization, the teacher must function 
within the area of his responsibility. The 
teacher must be professionally qualified 
if he is to meet the educational needs of 
people in vocational agriculture. His ob- 
jectives must be attainable with the 
time and energy and opportunity that 
he has. The teacher would like to do 
what he is supposed to do. He is frus- 
trated when he cannot; too often he 
is bewildered by the inconsistency be- 
tween the responsibility he has been 
taught he should assume and the re- 
sponsibility which the state and _ local 
school administration recognizes, re- 
wards, and makes possible. 

That we should have a complete pro- 
gram in vocational education in agri- 
culture, by which we mean complete 
continunity, we generally accept, at least 
verbally. Also we say that students 
should have farming programs that are 
adequately supervised by the teachers. 
Perhaps the two phases of vocational 
education in agriculture most neglected 
are young-farmer work and supervised 
farming—this almost 40 years after 1917, 
this after we have said again and again, 
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particularly with reference to young- 
farmer work, that we believed we were 
on the threshold of a new era of de- 
velopment. 


Relatively little attention has been 
given to instruction for out-of-school 
young men. The number of departments 
which have good young-farmer pro- 
grams is much too small. In 1954 there 
was only one young-farmer program in 
every five departments of vocational ag- 
riculture in this country and only one 
young man in young-farmer work for 
every ten boys in high-school work. 

We cannot be proud of our accom- 
plishment in young-farmer work. What's 
the trouble? Really, what is the trouble? 
Even if I cannot answer, I can ask. 


Is young-farmer work the most dif- 
ficult phase of vocational agriculture to 
to carry out successfully? 

Do our attempts at it not appeal to 
young men? Is our “pattern” for young- 
farmer work not good? 

Should education be made available 
to individuals at the time they can be 
most helped to accomplish the develop- 
mental tasks they face? 


Are school administrators blind to the 
fact that they are strangling the schools 
by stressing only the education of chil- 
dren? 

Is the tax-paying public at all clear 
on what it has a right to expect of public 
schools or of vocational agriculture? 


Should we teachers trainers, super- 
visors, and directors expect teachers to 
do young-farmer work, with the little 
help we give them, with the lack of 
concentration on -this education for 
which all of us must share in the blame, 
with their heavy enrollments of high- 
school boys—many of whom should not 
be in vocational agriculture? What’s the 
trouble? Really, what is it? Should the 
little we do in young-farmer work be 
supplanted by the work of other agen- 
cies? Should we retreat to whence we 
came and suggest that more state and 
national funds be poured into the coffers 
of our competitors to do the job which 
public education should do? 


There is a need for young-farmer 
work in spite of the fact that many 
states have not actively promoted it. 
Needs are not the same things as de- 
sires or wants, and these are not the 
same as goals. Needs in themselves are 
not the great determiners in human be- 
havior. 

Of course farmers need to be better 
trained than formerly. Of course the 
training can only be begun during the 
high-school period. We know that high- 
school vocational agriculture cannot be 
justified if farming interest terminates 
with the boys, if no young men are to 
be found on the farms of the commu- 
nity. We are aware that young men 
becoming established in farming need 
the help that a competent sympathetic 
teacher of vocational agriculture can 
give. This is their morning time of life. 
It is the time of development and ex- 
pectation, of love and hope, of dream- 
ing and preparing; and, to the young 
men, of baffling problems. It calls for 
a teacher who knows and understands 
not only agriculture but life itself. Here 
are some lines on: 


Young Farmers 


The man and woman walking there 
were young; 

They held each other by the hand 
and swung 

Their joined hands over their 
mounded garden row 

Where sprouting beans were starting 
in to show. 


It was as if these beans were all there 
was 

To the universe, as if the laws 

Of spring had waited all these years 
to strew 

These dots of green between these 
loving two. 


Their first-born beans broke through 
the crumbling loam 

Like crooked-up fingers, like the ones 
at home, 

Where the first son of this man and 


wife 
Slept with month-old fists gripped full 
of life. 


They could hold in no more, this wife 
and man; 

With hands still clasped, they 
quickened step and ran, 

Ran like the children they were 
yesterday, 

When school was out and they were 
bound for play. 


A sixty-year-old farmer riding by 

Saw the couple running, and his eye 
Filled up with fire as an eagle’s might 
High in the sunset over coming night. 


—Robert P. Tristam Coffin 


These are the young farmers who 
dropped out of school or who were in 
our high-school classes in agriculture 
only yesterday. They need us, and we 
need the contacts with them lest we 
come to believe that boy-education is all 
sufficient—lest we forget, lest we for- 
get what young farmers are. The learn- 
ing of young farmers is first and fore- 
most a learning to do. 


Our program in vocational education 
in agriculture must include young- 
farmer work. Young-farmer work must 
be made possible. If that means drop- 
ping a number of activities which are 
not of much consequence, this will be 
our gain. If it means better treatment of 
teachers and more recognition for things 
that matter most, this also will be our 
gain. 

According to the pattern for vo- 
cational education in agriculture out- 
lined in the Organic Act, there must be 
directed or supervised practice in agri- 
culture. If we ourselves do not believe 
that a reasonably adequate amount of © 
quality supervised practice is a neces- 
sity in vocational agriculture, we should 
not expect school administrators to be- 
lieve it. If supervised practice, which 
includes on-farm instruction, is not 
necessary in vocational agriculture, let’s 
stop saying that it is. I am convinced 
that there can be no adequate farmer 
training that does not have its foun- 
dation in participation in the tasks for 
which the abilities are needed. But not 
just any participation in these tasks 
will do. Participation may be mis-edu- 
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cative; it may be of the wrong kind. 
Through it further learning may be ar- 
rested or distorted; one may learn 
errors, poor performance, or wrong 
procedures. Lack of sensitivity and re- 
sponsiveness may be produced. For these 
reasons and others, supervising the par- 
ticipation of the learners by the teacher 
is necessary if there is to be the largest 
amount of the most desirable intended 
learning and the smallest amount of un- 
desirable learning. 

It takes a great deal of teacher time 
and energy to give a reasonably ade- 
quate amount of quality supervision to 
a student with a good farming program. 
That truth does not seem to have 
“soaked in” on some of us in agricul- 
tural education and on some school ad- 
ministrators. 

From the standpoint of time and 
energy expended, perhaps any agricul- 
ture teacher would rather handle 120 
students a day for schoolroom work 
only, than 40 students a day and give the 
40 students reasonably adequate on-farm 
supervision and instruction. But the 
average school administrator, untrained 
in administering vocational education in 
his school, howls to high heaven about 
the vocational teacher’s load of only 
40 students. 

It is doubtful if even reasonably ade- 
quate on-farm supervision can be given 
with fewer than 6 supervisory visits of 
3 hours each (including travel time) 
per student each year. That’s 60 hours 
per month for 40 students. In addition, 
a great deal of other teacher work out- 
side the classroom is related to the farm- 
ing programs of the students—the rec- 
ords and reports; assistance in securing 
finances, livestock, and the like; the 
legitimate shows and sales; and such 
things. 

A common but mistaken idea is that 
a teacher can do most of his super- 
vision during the summer months. Per- 
haps the average amount of time that 
the agriculture teacher should have 
available per month for supervision dur- 
ing the school term is as great as the 
amount of time which he does have 
available per month for this work dur- 
ing the summer. Without good super- 
vision during the regular school months, 
desirable farming programs of students 
do not materialize or they “go to pot.” 
Young-farmer programs fail to develop 
or they disintegrate. 

The public wants vocational agricul- 
ture. It wants the agriculture that re- 
sults in the effective ability to do. The 
reason most frequently given by people 
for wanting larger schools is that the 
larger schools make possible such things 
as the teaching of vocational subjects. 
Federal funds are appropriated to en- 
courage vocational agriculture. So are 
many state appropriations. 

Young-farmer work and supervision 
of farming programs are more closely 
related than may have occurred to some 
of us. We should not expect high school 
boys who have not had at least fairly 
good farming programs with reasonably 
adequate supervision while in vocational 
agriculture, later to believe that young- 
farmer work would be of much value to 
them. We should not expect young men 
to commit themselves to attend young- 
farmer class meetings unless the teacher 
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is willing to commit himself to give the 
young men adequate supervision. 

An exceedingly important part of vo- 
cational education is learning to do in 
vocation. To the extent that this learn- 
ing to do is important and cannot be left 
to chance, teaching to do is important. 
Teaching to do in vocation is usually ex- 
pensive — much more expensive of 
teacher time per student than making 
an attempt to have the student possess 
a common body of knowledge. In gen- 
eral education it frequently is assumed 
that the situations for all the students in 
a class are the same or that the students 
can make their own adaptations and 
otherwise guide their own activities out- 
side the classroom, There is no super- 
vision in situations outside the class- 
room or in planning to meet such sit- 
uations. There is no evaluation except 
in terms of school performance—too 
often only in terms of information ac- 
quired or knowing behavior. However, 
doing behavior does not proceed auto- 
matically out of knowledge. 

In education which is vocational, there 
must be learning to do; some degree of 
facility in performance must be ac- 
quired, not stopping with an idea learned 
even if indeed the idea is learned. An 
idea has no inherent power to produce 
acts in accord with it. 

Doing or performance, of course, is 
not limited to the manipulative. There 
is planning performance, managing per- 
formance, problem-solving performance, 
and what have you. Our notions about 
all of these things—what we mean by 
doing in them—are very different. For 
example, some of us think that problem 
solving is merely the finding of answers 
to questions. We believe that certain au- 
thorities have the answers. So we have 
our students consult the writings of 
these authorities and find the answers 
to the questions. Learning to do, of a 
kind, of course, goes on. But such learn- 
ing to do does not contribute much to 
vocational proficiency. 

Always, a considerable part of the 
learning to do in vocation must take 
place in an actual vocational setting for 
the individual. The situation for the do- 
ing, using the word “situation” as a 
psychological term, is not wholly exter- 
nal to the individual. He himself is a 
part of the situation—his goals, interests, 
values, purposes, maturity, and so on. 
Since a considerable part of the learn- 
ing to do in vocation must take place in 
a vocational situation, the teacher (if 
he is to teach vocationally) must be of 
educational help to the learner as the 
learner engages in his vocational ac- 
tivities. Such help requires some degree 
of personal direction, supervision, in- 
dividual on-the-spot teaching. 

In vocational agriculture,. efforts to 
secure vocational learning must not 
terminate with the high-school days. 
That’s “hoe” agricultural education. At 
this point adequate training for profi- 
ciency in farming is not possible. 

Our efforts to secure vocational learn- 
ing in agriculture must not be limited 
to the classroom. The learners must 
have positive and first-hand contact with 
the realities of doing experience. If 
these are to be the most educational, 
they must be carefully supervised. 0 


Pupil Farming Programs 


(Continued from page 195) 


farming. Working for wages, conduct- 
ing productive enterprises, share rent- 
ing, and a partnership or share in a 
farm business are ways pupils normally 
build the equity which is necessary 
to successful farming establishment. 
Teacher guidance and assistance in mak- 
ing plans, financial agreements, and in 
keeping and analyzing records is needed 
to help keep the pupil progressing as 
fast as his abilities will permit. 

On, in, and around this real frame 
work we can build a farmer, step by 
step, through limitless on-farm instruc- 
tion, and by keeping his progress in 
pace with his abilities. Classroom work, 
when most effective, provides the op- 
portunity to analyze the problem, to 
study, to acquire basic technical know- 
how, to discuss, and to develop plans 
for the pupil’s farming program. 

This concept of the use of the whole 
farm as a basis on which to build the 
farming program provides opportunity 
for a full training experience. A teacher 
and pupil can discover and work on 
farm problems at any hour of any day. 
It calls for careful selection and long 
range planning but also keeping the pro- 
gram flexible enough to make changes, 
adaptations as further opportunities for 
training arise; 

Any problem of the farm about which 
the pupil plans to do something thus 
becomes a part of his farming program. 
The very word program implies that it 
is planned in advance—that the pupil, 
parent, and teacher look for his max- 
imum training and establishment oppor- 
tunity then schedule the experiences. 
Such planning is not accomplished in 
one sitting in the classroom or on the 
farm. Undoubtedly, new interests, needs, 
and opportunities will continually. cause 
some adjustments to be made through- 
out the training program. 

The planning and carrying out of in- 
dividual pupil farming programs is our 
greatest challenge for in-school pupils in 
vocational agriculture. In essence it is 
learning by doing applied to all the 
performance needs of training for farm- 
ing. 


The Cover Picture 


The North Dakota farm pictured on 
the cover is now being operated by 
Walter Haberman, a recent graduate in 
vocational agriculture who began his 
farming program on this farm. with 
purebred cattle and hogs while a student 
in high school. 

Walter operates the 940-acre farm in 
partnership with his mother. He is pay- 
ing for the machinery now and plans to 
buy the farm as soon as he is financially 
able. The livestock consist of 40 Angus 
cows, 20 steers and 5 heifers, 15 regis- 
tered brood sows, 24 grade ewes and 130 
White Leghorn hens. About 150 acres 
are in spring wheat. Barley, oats, corn 
and alfalfa are raised for feed. 

Walter married his high school sweet- 
heart last summer and they live on the 
farm. The mother and Walter’s two 
younger brothers have moved to a home 
in town. 
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A teacher summarizes the significance of supervised farming 


Function and importance of 
individual farming programs 


KENNETH W. OLCOTT, Vo-Ag Instructor, Wallkill, New York 


EARNING to do 

by doing has 
long been accepted 
practice in educa- 
tion. Psychologists 
have _ recognized 
this principle for a 
long time. Ham- 
monds states it as 
follows: “What is 
learned is prac- 
ticed; continued 
practice or use is 
usually necessary 
for retention in 
learning.” I think all teachers try to use 
this principle in one way or another. For 
example, the English teacher requires 
his pupils to learn by reading, writing 
and speaking good English, and the 
mathematics teacher has his pupils learn 
“math” by solving practical mathematical 
problems. 


Kenneth W. Olcott 


Skills Acquired 


Learning by doing in agriculture takes 
on a much broader scope than it does 
in most other high school courses. Parts 
of it can be done in school. A boy can 
learn how to weld, sharpen twist drills 
and saw a board off straight in the farm 
shop. It isnt’t hard to secure milk 
samples or soil samples so milk testing 
and soil testing can be learned. Other 
things are a little harder. With a little 
work on the part of the teacher, it can 
be arranged for the boys to learn to 
prune fruit trees, tape calves and even 
operate some of the more complicated 
pieces of farm machinery. It does mean, 
however, that the teacher will have to 
arrange field trips or otherwise arrange 
for the boys to gain actual experience 
in doing these things. The most logical 
place for the boys to gain these experi- 


1Hammonds, Carsie, Teaching Agriculture, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 1950. 


A) Sie 


A teacher, a boy and his father use the home farm environment of 

the boy's individual farming program for instruction. The boy's 

farming program furnished the problem and the opportunity for 

learning to solve it. A necessary cooperation between parent, son 
and teacher is shown in action here. 


ences is right at home on their own 
home farms. 


Making Management Decisions 


The most important part of operating 
a farm business is the part that we can 
not do in school—farm management. No 
matter how hard we try, it is impossible 
for our pupils to get experience in mak- 
ing farm management decisions and put- 
ting them into practice without a farm. 
If we believe in the principle of learn- 
ing by doing, then we realize that each 
pupil must be situated on a farm so 
that he will be able to learn how to 
make farm management decisions by ac- 
tually making the decisions and then 
putting them into practice. Basicly, then, 
this is the most important function of 
a farming program—to provide the pupil 
with a chance to learn by doing. 


Farming Programs Are Essential 


If the primary aim of vocational ag- 
riculture is “to train present and pros- 
pective farmers for proficiency in farm- 
ing,” an Agriculture teacher can not ac- 
complish the job he is hired to do 
without farming programs. The farm- 
ing program should consist of activities 
that enable the boy to reach this aim of 
proficiency in farming. Too many times 
in my own teaching, and perhaps in the 
teaching of others, the pupils have not 
learned because the thing I was trying to 
teach was never put into practice, unless 
it happened to pertain to the pupil’s 
project, even though it was an im- 
portant operation on the farm. For ex- 
ample, my Ag. II boys last year all 
came from dairy and poultry farms and 
corn is an important crop on each of 
those farms. None of these boys, how- 
ever, had corn as their projects nor 
could I convince any of those farmers 
to let the boys have some corn of their 
own. Consequently, when we studied a 


unit on fertilizing corn last spring, none 
of the class actually fertilized any corn 
and never really learned how to do it. 
If I had made arrangements for those 
boys to be responsible for. helping with 
the fertilization of the corn at home, 
they would have had the opportunity to 
put their plans into practice and would 
have learned how to do it. I am con- 
vinced that a farming program must 
consist of more than projects alone if 
the pupil is going to learn farming. 


Motivation Provided 


A second important function of a 
farming program is to increase the mo- 
tivation of the pupils. If a boy can see 
that the unit being studied in the class- 
room is going to benefit him directly in 
the near future, he is pretty likely to 
work harder at it than he would other- 
wise. 

I have found that boys with dairy 
projects would work pretty hard on a 
dairy unit because they know they can 
use it but when we study crops they 
lose interest and some of that neces- 
sary effort. This year I am going to ar- 
range for each boy to take on respon- 
sibility for jobs other than those iden- 
tified with his projects. This will mean 
that he will have to put many things 
into practice at home and thereby in- 
crease his interest in studying them at 
school. 


Income Provided 


Farming programs provide a means 
for pupils to earn money—its third 
function. Today it costs a lot to go to 
high school. If we can help our pupils 
to look beyond high school toward es- 
tablishment in farming they will recog- 
nize the need for capital. The sooner 
a boy can start earning and saving to- 
ward his own farm, the sooner he will 
be operating that farm. While income 
is not the primary function of a farm- 
ing program, the boy is doing work on 
the farm and for that work he should 
be paid. Some of my boys are being 
paid according to farm profits rather 
a straight wage. This seems desirable 
because it makes the successful opera- 
tion of the farm have even more mean- 
ing to them. 

(Continued on page 201) 
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A group of teachers from a summer school class visits a Vo-Ag 

pupil at Genoa, N. Y., to discover how the boy is using his 

farming program in developing abilities to make the decisions 

necessary for efficient farm operation and management. Author 
of the accompanying article stands second from the left. 
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A contestant in action. Note the 


ow can you 
accurately il- 
lustrate to a com- 
munity the Voca- 
tional Agriculture 
theme of “Learn- 
ing by Doing” and 
at the same time 
provide for an ef- 
fective learning 
and teaching ex- 
perience? 

One such method 
is through the use 
of a “Better Milk- 
ing Contest” con- 

ducted at a community or county fair 

with students of Vocational Agriculture 
as contestants. During this contest Vo- 

Ag students are rated according to the 

quality of their performance of better 

milking techniques while using mech- 
anical milking machines. Such a con- 
test is practical in that it serves well 

' as a public relations device showing in 
simple understandable terms why agri- 
cultural education is important in our 
high schools. - 

Does such a contest draw crowds? 
You bet it does. At our own Cumberland 
and Salem County fair this past year 
it was difficult to watch the boys in 
action “due to people crowding around 
the contest tent. 


What Does It Cost? 


For us there was not one cent of cost 
other than our own time. How so? First 
of all the event is an excellent oppor- 
tunity for local milking machine agencies 
to demonstrate. their equipment. At our 
own fair the De Laval Separator Com- 
pany and their local agencies provided 
all equipment including stanchions, pay- 
ment of tent rental, plus gifts and a free 
banquet dinner for all contestants. The 
GLF farmer’s cooperative in our area 
provided feed and bedding for the cows 
during the week of the contest. A local 
retail dairyman contributed funds for 
the purchase of trophies. A local dairy- 
man and veterinarian served as judges. 
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Local farmers provided the four dairy 


m 


audience in the background A view of the contest facilities and arrangement. A judge is sitting 
and space available for contestant. 


A contest features improved milking 


Can such contests supplement individual farming programs? 


AL MAHAN, Vo-Ag Instructor, Bridgeton, New Jersey 


animals. 


1. 


In addition to providing equipment, 
supplies and money, 
operating persons and agencies gave of 
their time. The equipment was installed 
and removed by the De Laval agencies. 
The GLF hauled the feed and bedding. 
The cows were hatled to the fair by 
their owners. The awards were pre- 
sented by the dairyman who provided 
the money for their purchase. By such 


the above co- 


in front of crowd. 


cooperation all persons involved felt 
they were part of the show and there- 
fore had their money’s worth. Although 
there was some advertising in view in 
and around the contest tent the amount 
was by no means detrimental to the 
effectiveness of the contest. 


Do the Boys Take Interest? 


At our own fair they certainly did 
and they should at any well planned 
milking contest. The judges followed 
a score sheet which gave points for the 
performance of accepted better milking 
practices. It became a game with con- 
testants to perform these practices more 
effectively than others. Some of the 
boys watched a similar contest several 
times before their own performance to 

(Continued on page 201) 


IMPROVED MILKING CONTEST 


SCORE CARD 7 4 
— . Total Total 
Official Scoring Points Points 
Considerations Possible Awarded 
Preparation of Equipment: 
eg ee ee 5 
b. Preparing milk pails and cans.__-__------_------- 3 
ce. Operator's attire and conduct_._..._..._......_-- 2 
Total___ 10 
Preparation of Cows: 
a: Manner of handling cows..__.........._........- 10 
b. Washing, massaging, and manipulating udders_____ 5 
EN i S rnsc cc imepmanines 5 
©. Sees SE 5 heen 10 
Total___. 30 
Proper Milking Technique: 
a. Attaching hose and machine into position________-_- 5 
b. Applying teat cup assemblies___._..._._.___-----_-_- 5 
ce. Determining sufficient milking__._.__.___.__.______-_- 15 
d. Removing teat cup assembly__________________-__- 5 
i Ge hie a oe ce 5 
f. Prevention of contamination_______--_-_-_-------- 10 
g- eee Wr PO io Se ee 5 
i; CUI 2) rE Se ntjin aaptebinnugeeina ud 5 
Total___ 55 
Care of Equipment: 
a. Cleaning milking machine---.-...._---......-._.-. 3 
b. Care of milking equipment________-----.--_-____ 2 
Total_._. 5 
PERFECT TOTAL SCORE-_---100 


CONTESTANT’S FINAL SCORE 
AWARD 


Tr 


JUDGE 
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State Swine Association 
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Three years of sow and litter analysis 


A. W. HOLLANDER, Vo-Ag Instructor, Markesan, Wisconsin 


4 en years of 
sow and litter 
analysis have been 
completed with the 
Vo-Ag students 
and Young Farm- 
ers at the Markes- 
an Wisc., High 
School. Each boy 
carrying a sow and 
litter enterprise is 
also enrolled with 
the Wisconsin 
Swine Selection 
Association Pro- 
gram. This program involves the keep- 
ing of a few simple records: (1) the 
farrowing date of each sow; (2) the 
ear notching of each pig for. future 
identification ; (3) an accounting of each 
pig from birth until weighed; and, (4) 
weighing of each pig at five months of 
age, or 154 days. 


A. W. Hollander 


Data Needed to Make an Analysis 


To make an analysis that is relatively 
complete, the following data were ob- 
tained: (1) the number of pigs far- 
rowed per sow; (2) the number of pigs 
raised per sow; (3) weight of each pig 
at 154 days; (4) pounds of pork per 
sow at 154 days; (5) average daily gain; 
(6) pounds of feed per 100 pounds of 
gain; (7) feed cost per 100 pounds of 
gain; (8) total cost per 100 pounds of 
gain; (9) average market price per 100 
pounds of pork; (10) profit or loss per 
100 pounds of pork; (11) labor income 
per sow; (1) average pig index; (13) 
how each pig was lost; (14) how each 
pig was disposed of—for pork or for 
breeding; (15) rations fed to sow dur- 
ing the gestation period and while nurs- 
ing litters; and (16) rations fed to pigs 
—creep feed mixtures and rations fed 
during the growing period. 


Results As Program Developed 


As this program has developed, 
has systemmatically enabled the students 


to: (1) secure an increase in litter size, 
resulting from selection of breeding 
stock each year from large litters only, 
(2) select pigs with a rapid rate of gain 
—those most efficient in converting corn 
and other feeds into pork, (3) bring 
about improvement in mothering ability 
of sows, and (4) eliminate hernia, in- 
verted nipples and other heritable de- 
fects by selecting only sound pigs from 
sound litters. 


Success Factors Worked Out 


Fourteen factors for success were 
worked out with the students. The suc- 
cess factors dealt with the breeding, 
feeding, and management of the gilts 
and sows as well as with care, feeding, 
and management of the young and grow- 
ing pigs until market weight was 
reached. (See The Agricultural Educa- 
tion Magazine, March 1954, “Analyzing 
Sow and Litter Enterprises” Pg. 199). 

An information sheet and a check 
sheet were used to determine to what 
extent the success factors were used by 
each boy participating in the program. 
The factors were grouped into two 
categories: (1) factors increasing ef- 
ficiency; and (2) factors decreasing 
efficiency. 


Findings and Interpretations 


Students carrying out thirteen and 
fourteen of the success factors showed 
a very definite advantage over students 
carrying out fewer success factors. It 
was found that they had: (1) the 
highest average pig weight at 154 days; 
(2) the highest pig index at 154 days; 
(3) the lowest number of pounds of 
feed per 100 pounds of gain; (4) the 
lowest feed cost per 100 pounds of gain; 
(5) the highest net profit per 100 pounds 
of pork produced; and, (6) the highest 
labor income per sow. 

Representative findings and com- 
parisons from Table I, Summary Data 
for the Three Year Period, 1952 to 1954, 
show that: (1) the average number of 


pigs farrowed per litter increased from 
8.68 in 1952 to 10.02 in 1954; (2) the 
average number of pigs raised per litter 
increased from a low of 6.72 to a high 
of 7.27 in 1954; (3) the average five 
month weight increased from 130.7 
pounds in 1952 to 139.3 pounds in 1954; 
(4) the average number of pounds per 
sow at five months increased from 850 
pounds in 1952 to 1,001 pounds in 1954; 
(5) the average number of pounds of 
feed per 100 pounds of gain decreased 
from 427 pounds in 1952 to 363 pounds 
in 1954; (6) labor income per sow in- 
creased from $99.31 in 1952 to $179.31 
in 1954; (7) as litter size increases, 
the percentage of pigs laid on accounts 
for the biggest share of the losses; and, 
(8) the percentage of gilts kept for 
breeding purposes closely parallels the 
percentage of boars sold for breeding 
purposes. 


Ways to Increase Efficiency 


The number of pigs raised per litter 
can be increased and the average five 
month weight can be increased by do- 
ing the following things: (1) reduce 
the number of pigs laid on; (2) keep 
young pigs out of old pig lots; (3) 
clean up completely and thoroughly for 
each group of gilts and sows farrow- 
ing; (4) see that pigs have properly 
managed legume pastures from May 1 
to September 1; and (5) all pigs should 
have sufficient watering facilities and 
shade all summer. 


Plans for the Future 


The year 1955 marks the fourth year 
of sow and litter analysis work in co- 
operation with the Wisconsin Swine Se- 
lection Association. At this writing, data 
are still being obtained for the 1955 pro- 
gram.* The Markesan FFA Chapter has 
just purchased a Lean Meter to do back 
fat measuring. Starting in 1956, all boars 
sold for breeding purposes and all gilts 
saved for breeding purposes will be 
probed at five months of age or at 225 
pounds. This will enable the buyer of 
purebred boars to take another step 
forward in the production of meat type 
hogs. It will also enable the boys en- 

(Continued on page 201) 


* Another article dealing with slaughter tests 
in determining meat production value will 
app r in the April issue. Mr. 


Hollander is 
t author. (Editor) 


An ideal pasture management set-up on Ladino clover. Shelters in 
the form of coops are on the left; two self feeders on platforms in 
the center—supplement in the foreground and home grown grains 


in the back ground; shade is on the 


ri 
were to the far left—not in z. 


picture.) 


(Watering facilities 


Another view, showing self feeder, shade, and properly managed 
Ladino Clover. This pasture carried forty pigs per acre. This Vo-Ag 
pupil, like others in the department, used the sow and litter project 
to furnish experience in solving many farm problems in swine pro- 
duction. A true learning through doing situation was created. 
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rolled in sow and litter analysis to take duction of true meat type breeding 


a bigger stride forward in the pro- 


stock and meat type market hogs. 


Table 1. Summary Data for the Three Year Period, 1952 to 1954 
Below, in table form, will be found the summary data for the reports of 1952, 1953, and 
1954. The term “average” refers to the average of all boys in the program for that year. 
The term “low,” for example, refers to the boy which had the lowest average five month 
pig weight. The term “high" refers to the boy which had the highest average five month 


pig weight. 
Item 1952 Figures | 1958 Figures | 1954 Figures 
Number of litters. 40 65 90 
Number of pigs farrowed 847 598 902 
Av. No. of pigs farrowed per litter 8.68 9.20 10.02 
Total number of pigs raised 270 437 654 
Av. No. of pigs raised —- 6.75 6.72 7.27 
Number of pigs 260 422 
Aver: weight at five months. 130.7 137.7 139.3 
Lowes 1 Lament As Dg we t at five months WEBR RL LP 89 
Highest Av. ht at five 193 184 214 
Av. No. 7 “qi pore sow at five months........................ 894 1001 
Low Av. N pork per sow, five months........... 537 
High Av. No. Lbs. pork per sow, five months.................. 1645 1658 2111 
Average index per pig at five months 86 89 90 
Low Av. index per at five months 59 
High Av. index per at five months. 123 149 
Av. Bio. Lee. trod pox eee ot gain 871 363 
Low Av. No. Lbs. feed 100% of gain 293 
High Av. No. Lbs. feed was per 1002 of gain.. 473 460 
verage feed cost per 100# yl ~~ iar 11.10 $ 11.84 
ey 4 feed cost per 100% of gain... cceeeeeeee . 7.69 8.69 
High Av. feed cost per 100# of gain 16.32 15.18 
jens total ont. gar 1888 a8 amie $ 13.87 $ 14.80 
me total cost per 1 9.62 10.86 
High Av. total cost per 100% a oe 24.04 20.42 18.98 
Average net profit 100% of g $ 1.15 $ 8.14 $ 4.20 
Low Av. net oath per ret of cain ce. -04 1.43 0.98 
High Av. net profit per 100% of gain.... ‘ 13.88 7.59 
Average labor income sow . 170.55 $179.31 
Low Av. labor ieeneee ae 48 . 11.22 —33 .40 
High Av. labor i per sow J 411.25 671 .32 
Number of pigs | 77 (22.2%) | 161 (27.0%) | 248 (27.4%) 
Av. No. of pigs lost per litter. 1.93 2.48 2.75 
Number of pigs laid on 26 ( 7.5%) 58 (9.7%) | 126 (14.0%) 
Number of pigs born weak or dead. 27 ( 7.8%) 56 ( 9.3%) 89 9.9%) 
Number of p from scours 14{ 4.0%) | 40( 6.7%) | 15 1.6%) 
Miscell 10 ( 2.9% 7( 1.8%) | 18( 2.0%) 
ber of ised 279 (77.8%) | 4387 (73.0 oe (78-8) 
ber of sold for pork 140 (40.4 } 226 (37.8 870 sett ) 
umber of sold for breedi 60 (17.3 79 (11-4 122 (13.5%) 
Rumi of Gs taf bre) | Sukte | am bir 
um tu. for d ° 7%) . 
Shenuber 09 Gaane bape tor tevall ie 73%) On} | 78 0.3%) 
NOTE: Percentages (%) are based upon the total number of pigs farrowed. The disposal of all 
adds up to make approximately 100.0%. 
A Contest Features - - - the competition afforded by a special 
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better perfect their own milking skill. 
The contest, through competition, be- 
comes a real teaching situation. 


How Was the Contest Organized? 


The state sales manager of the De 
Laval Separator Company first ap- 
proached us on the contest. He carried 
through on enlisting the help of local 
agencies. The teachers of agriculture 
took it from there with leadership 
from our own department. A meeting 
of agricultural teachers from five de- 
partments in the area was held. Each 
promised to provide contestants and take 
responsibility for doing part of the work. 
The rest was easy. 

Milkings were held at 11 AM and 
9 PM. A total of 18 boys participated 
with the winners receiving awards after 
the last milking. Each boy milked two 
cows with two contestants participating 
at each milking. The contest began on a 
Monday evening and ended after the 
evening milking on Friday. The pre- 
sentation of awards after the last milk- 
ing attracted a large crowd in spite of 


fire-works exhibition conducted nearby 
at the same time. 

Throughout the contest our master 
of ceremonies described over a public 
address system the details of the con- 
test and the improved practices used. 
Since the objective was to score the 
contestants on the basis of the quality 
of their performance, the “MC” often 
had to orient the crowd to that fact. 
To many persons a milking contest 
meant one of speed and who was going 
to finish first. 


Some Precautions 

If any of you intend to organize a 
“Better Milking Contest” there are some 
special things which should be con- 
sidered in the planning phase. They are 
as follows: 

1, Judges are often inexperienced in 
scoring and need orientation in order 
that all boys are rated uniformly. 

2. Boys corapeting first are at a dis- 
advantage since the judges are often 
getting their first experience in using 
the score card. Also boys participating 
at a later time can watch others in or- 
der to improve their own performance. 
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Although this is learning, it does put 
the first contestants at a disadvantage 
as far as the contest is concerned. 


3. Rope off an area around the cows 
for the judges and contestants to work 
in. Otherwise there will be little room 
since the spectators are always moving 
closer to get a better view. 


4. Plan for a good sized tent. Our 
own, a 20’ by 20’, was too small to al- 
low sufficient room for cows, judges, 
contestants and items of equipment that 
needed to remain under cover. 


5. Plan for the cows to be housed in 
an area other than the contest tent to 
eliminate the problem of cleaning out 
manure. 

6. Plan for an FFA boy to take care 
of the cows. 


With this experience on a “Bet- 
ter Milking Contest” the agricultural 
teachers of Cumberland and Salem 
counties in South Jersey are looking 
forward to a larger and better contest 
next year. With the local radio and 
newspaper publicity as well as the con- 
test itself, the public has become more 
conscious of the need for Vocational 
Agriculture. The tongues have started 
wagging. And let’s face it, this provides 
our most effective form of publicity, if 
it’s favorable, and we're convinced a 
“Better Milking Contest” causes favor- 
able public opinion. 


a) 


Function and Importance - - - 


(Continued from page 198) 


Building Assets 

A fourth function can well be in- 
corporated with the preceding one. If 
part of the payment to the pupil is in the 
form of livestock, machinery, or some 
other form of equity in farming, it will 
help to get the boy established in farm- 
ing. In many cases today, a partnership 
is the best a young man can expect as 
the form of establishment in farming. 
The accumulation of livestock and other 
assets while in high school will make 
it easier for the young man to get 
started in a partnership when he leaves 
school. 


Improvement in Farming : 

Farming programs can easily lead to 
an improvement in the home farm busi- 
ness—another important function. If the 
pupil prepares the right kind of plans 
at school and then puts his plans into 
practice on the home farm, then the 
farm business is going to benefit from 
his farming program. 

In order for a department of voca- 
tional agriculture to really be effective, 
the farming program of each individual 
pupil must be the core around which 
the teacher builds his entire program. 
If the farming program is broad 
enough to encompass the whole farm 
business, then all other phases of the 
boy’s instruction in vocational agricul- 
ture can center around it. Then we can 
say that our teaching is truly vocational 
and leads our pupils toward establish- 
ment in farming. Oo 
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C. B. JETER, Area Supervisor, Virginia 


NE of the most 
disturbing fea- 
tures of the in- 
structional pro- 
gram among teach- 
ers of vocational 
agriculture is the 
lack of a balance 
between classroom 
and on-farm in- 
struction. Because 
of this pronounced 
imbalance, one who 
C. B. Jeter is seriously con- 
cerned about help- 
ing teachers to improve their instruction 
is compelled to try to determine some 
of the underlying causes for this con- 
dition. To be sure, there are many, but 
those with which many supervisors, 
teachers, and school administrators agree 
upon are: 

1. The lack of a philosophy of teach- 
ing vocational agriculture which 
gives on-farm instruction its proper 
place. 


2. The changes in public school or- 
ganization due to changes in school 
population, enrollment in vocational 
agriculture, and administrative 
pressure originating therefrom. 

3. The lack of understanding on the 
part of school administrators rela- 
tive to the importance of on-farm 
instruction in vocational agricul- 
ture. 

4. The failure of teachers to make 
the maximum use of the time given 
for instructional farm visits. 

5. The tendency of teachers to choose 
an academic approach to teaching 
agriculture rather than a vocational 
approach. 

6. The lack of initiative on the part 
of teachers to try to plan and con- 
duct instructional farm visits. 

7. The lack of confidence of teachers 
in themselves to cope with farm 
problems of their boys and farmers 
because of insufficient knowledge 
of the farms of the boys and 
farmers enrolled in their classes. 

8. The failure of teacher training in- 
stitutions to give adequate em- 
phasis in the training of prospective 
teachers to plan and conduct an 
instructional farm visit. 

While each of these reasons, may be 
understandable, none are so valid and 
profound as to make them insurmount- 
able problems. 

To understand the dilemma with 
which we apparently are faced, a few 
observations relative to the early be- 
ginning of vocational agriculture may 
be pertinent here. 


Original Emphasis on Time Required 


Those who conceived of a program 
of vocational education in agriculture 
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Using farm visits to make 


| instruction effective 
Some common causes of laxity and reasons for overcoming it. 


and those who wrote and gave interpre- 
tation to vocational acts felt that one- 
half of the time of a boy who was en- 
rolled in vocational agriculture should 
be given to its study. The writers of the 
vocational acts no doubt recognized that 
this much time was needed to provide 
a balanced instructional program in the 
classroom and on-the-farm. They knew 
that in order for an individual to be 
trained for farming, he must have an 
opportunity to work on the farm and 
have an opportunity to study manage- 
ment problems while he was _ being 
trained. It naturally follows then that 
teachers would be expected to provide 
instruction on the farm. 

However, somewhere down the line, 
for reasons indicated above, or through 
ignorance or neglect; we have failed to 
maintain the proper balance in our in- 
structional program, and hence, school 
administrators have’ been successful in 
chopping away the amount of time de- 
voted to classes in vocational agricul- 
ture. 

For this we have no one to blame 
but ourselves because, in many in- 
stances, we indicated that this was what 
we wanted either because of what we 
did or what we did not do with the 
time which we once had. Therefore, 
through our ignorance, or neglect, we 
have found ourselves in a position, the 
like of which we cannot correct by re- 
calling our faults. 


Need for Goals 


We shall have to establish our goals, 
and pursue them with all of the know- 
how at our command. 

What goals do we wish to attain? 

1. Develop a philosophy and stand- 
ards for vocational agriculture and 
see that this philosophy and stand- 
ards are understood by school ad- 
ministrators. 

2. Plan the instructional program in 
such a way that the instructional 
on-farm visit would be planned as 
a part of the instructional program. 

3. Develop a procedure and eval- 
uative criteria for conducting an 
instructional on-farm visit. 


What should be our procedure for at- 
taining these goals? 

It is recognized that, for a philosophy 
to be functional, all persons concerned 
should have a part in developing it. 
However, since we leok to the state of- 
fice for leadership in vocational agricul- 
ture, the logical place to look for the 
initiation of this philosophy and stand- 
ards is the state office. The state office 
should, therefore, develop a broad phil- 
osophy of vocational agriculture which 
will show the relationship of all the 
phases of the program of vocational 
agriculture and their relation to public 
education. Also, the philosophy and 


standards should give administrators 
the perspective they need to see the re- 
lationship of all phases of vocational 
agriculture and the importance of a 
balance between classroom and on-farm 
instruction, 


Any plans for the instructional pro- 
gram should be based upon the super- 
vised farming programs of individuals 
enrolled in our classes. This means that 
we must be able to make farm surveys, 
and help the individual enrolled to plan 
a supervised farming program that will 
provide for the study of farm prob- 
lems as indicated by the farm surveys. 


Relating to the Classroom 


We must help boys to make plans 
that can be carried out on their farms. 
It follows then that any plans which 
boys make should be developed with an 
understanding of the responsibility 
which their parents will assume for help- 
ing the boy to carry out the plans. It is 
generally recognized that the hallmark 
of a good plan is the assumption of re- 
sponsibility by parents for the progress 
which their sons make in carrying out 
the plan. 

All of these activities with respect to 
plans should be carried on with basic 
understanding that class instruction is 
not one thing and the individual farm- 
ing program another but that class in- 
struction is an outgrowth of the in- 
dividual farming program and ‘should 
be followed through to the farm. 

For example, suppose a class of boys 
was studying breeds of dairy cattle 
while not one of the boys owned or had 
the slightest notion of buying a pure- 
bred or high grade cow or calf. This 
type of teaching is not an outgrowth 
of an individual’s farming program or 
a farm problem. Therefore, it is purely 
academic and there is no need for an 
instructional on-farm visit to be planned 
in connection with it. 


Procedures Are Important 


To make an instructional visit ef- 
fective, we must develop a procedure. 
Of course, all of the teacher’s activities 
should be planned towards making the 
instructional visit effective, but there 
should be a definite procedure which we 
should follow just before the visit is 
made. A suggested procedure follows: 
A. Before making visit 

1. Schedule visit and notify boy and 

parent concerning the date of the 
visit. 

2. Examine boy’s supervised farming 

record book. 

3. Study record of last visit (recom- 

mendations made). 

4. Review jobs taught since last visit. 

5. Formulate purpose of visit. 

B. During the visit 

1. Seek a conference with parent. 
This will provide a good oppor- 
tunity to review activities of the 
last visit, obtain parents’ point of 
view with respect to the progress 
that has been made by both the 
parents and the boy in discharging 
the responsibilities agreed upon for 
carrying out the program. 

(Continued on page 203) 
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farming programs 


Standards for 


supervised farming programs 


E. M. JUERGENSON, Teacher Education, University of California 


HE backbone of 
vocational agri- 
culture is the farm- 
ing program car- 
ried on by each 
student under the 
guidance of his 
parents and his 
teacher of voca- 
tional agriculture. 
We must agree 
that anything that 
can be done to im- 
prove the farming 
programs of stu- 
dents in vocational agriculture is a step 
in the right direction. All too frequently, 
students, and especially parents, have 
no idea of the scope or real purpose 
underlying the boy’s farming program. 
Their concept of what constitutes a 
satisfactory farming program is some- 
times hazy or not in line with what vo- 
cational agriculture teachers would like 
to see in action. One of the reasons 
for this is that many parents, students, 
and sometimes even agriculture teachers 
themselves are not certain what con- 
stitutes minimum acceptable standards 
for a supervised farming program. 


Enterprise Standards 


One suggestion undoubtedly used by 
some schools at present is to set up ac- 
ceptable standards for the important en- 
terprises in that community so that en- 
tering students will have a satisfactory 
level of accomplishment to try and 
achieve. 

The agriculture department at Peta- 
luma, California, for example, has dem- 
onstrated a very sound experience pro- 
gram in past years. This year, of the 
nine boys entered in program com- 
petition, eight of them received gold 
medal awards in stiff competition in 
this worthwhile event. One of the fac- 
tors contributing to their fine record is 
undoubtedly traced to the guideposts 
they have established regarding their 
programs. Their agriculture teacher, 
Bill Norton, and staff have set up the 
following minimum standards or goals 
for having a project in agriculture for 
freshmen or Agriculture I students: 


E. M. Juergenson 


Minimum Project Accepted 
a. Dairy—Two grade heifers or one 
P.B. heifer or bull. 
b. Swine—One P.B. gilt or sow or 
two feeder pigs. 


c. Sheep—Two P.B. ewes or three 
feeder lambs. 

d. Beef—One P.B. cow or heifer, two 
grade females or one feeder. 

e. Poultry—Fifty laying hens or 100 
baby chicks. 


These standards are published and 
made available to all students and par- 
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A suggestion for improving pupils’ 


ents when boys 
consider entering 
the vocational ag- 
riculture program. 
Thus, parents who, 
are unfamiliar with 
the program are 
given some idea of 
what is expected. 
for a satisfactory 
participatory and 
learning experience 
for their son. Boys, too, have the satis- 
faction of knowing they are meeting 
satisfactory standards and pride in their 
undertaking is increased. 

This system can be extended very 
well to other subject matter fields or 
enterprises such as vegetable crops, field 
crops, grains or orchard. In some cases 
where local agricultural demands, ber- 
ries, small garden, small animals, nur- 
sery stock, and so on, can be included, 
based on the soundness of that enter- 
prise in a particular community. 


Vary Standards As Pupils Progress 


An additional challenge can be pre- 
sented to students,if reasonable stand- 
ards are formulated for different years 
in agriculture. Thus boys progressing 
through Agriculture II, III, or IV 
would have an acceptable standard set 
for them to attain so that they would 
be better able to evaluate and measure 
their progress. It should continually be 
borne in mind that these are minimum 
acceptable standards and students should, 
whenever possible, strive to exceed 
them. 

Setting of standards is not new, but 
they are all too frequently forgotten or 
ignored. Failure to meet goals does not 
automatically declare that goals are use- 
less or that the student has not prog- 
ressed in some measure. 

Generally speaking, acceptable stand- 
ards in one community may not be 
right for another community. In all 
cases, students should be involved in 
the planning and setting up of standards 
which they will try to meet. The 
net result should be improved supervised 
farming programs and satisfied students 
who know they are making progress. [J 


Using Farm Visits - - - 
(Continued from page 202) 


2. Check progress made on recom- 
mendations. In this connection, we 
should be alert to extending praise 
and commendation for ‘ progress 
made. Also, tact and good judg- 
ment should be used in pointing 
out recomméndations on which 
little progress has been made. At 
this point, classroom instruction 
may be continued: especially with 


Ag teacher checking boy's project to see whether or not it will 
meet minimum acceptable standards for a freshman boy entering 
vocational agriculture. 


respect to the plans that have been 
developed for specific jobs. 

3. Look for present and future teach- 
ing opportunities. This should in- 
clude farm mechanics jobs, im- 
provement projects, and additional 
farm and home improvement jobs 
that will aid in the training pro- 
gram of the student. 

4. Assist with any emergencies, 

5. Make recommendations and have 
them agreed upon by all concerned. 
These recommendations should be 
written and copies made available 
to boys and parents. 

6. Propose with help of boys and 
parents the date of next visit. 

C. After the visit — ; 


The Follow-up 


The instructional on-farm visit should 
be followed up immediately or as soon 
as practical with some type of evalua- 
tion, since evaluation is an integral part 
of all phases of instruction. Evaluation 
should involve self-appraisal, teacher 
estimate and parents’ comment. Effective 
evaluation should not only stimulate in- 
terest on the part of teacher, pupil, and 
parents but should also appraise achieve- 
ment. 

Many methods of evaluating the in- 
structional farm visit are possible de- 
pending on the teacher’s ingenuity. 

In developing a basis for evaluation, 
goals or standards should be arrived 
at. This is most important and it is often: 
complicated by many variables. There- 
fore, any evaluative criteria will neces- 
sarily have to take into consideration 
these variables and be made so flexible 
as to be applicable to each local situa-. 
tion. 

Since this is true, no one can develop 
evaluative criteria for’all teachers. How- 
ever, as a guide for sétting up evaluative 
criteria, once the teacher has established 
standards or goals, the outline suggested 
by C. C. Scarborough and J. K. Coggin 
in their article “More Effective Teaching 
Through On-the-farm Instruction” in 
the March 1955 edition of Agricultural 
Education Magazine should be most 
helpful. This evaluative guide, in my 
opinion, is most comprehensive and in- 
clusive and can be made applicable to 
most situations. 
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Work closely with 
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Farming programs call for 
cooperative planning 


and pupils as a means of 


planning good supervised farming programs 
PAUL SPRAGGS, Vo-Ag Instructor, Halifax, Virginia 


Good supervised farming programs 
don’t just happen. They are the result 
of careful planning, planning which in- 
volves the pupil and his parents and 
his teacher. 


What then are some of the directions 
which the teacher should take in plan- 
ning? From observation and experience, 
it appears that the following are note- 
worthy: 

1. He should do all that he can, thru 
conference, visitation and class room 
instruction, to acquaint parents and pu- 
pils with the importance of the super- 
vised farming program in the lives of 
boys and of its place in the development 
of the community and the home farm. 
Parents, as well as students need to 
know the relative merits of supervised 
farming. If the program offers oppor- 
tunities to boys to earn money, to gain 
prestige, to improve the home farm in 
anyway, to become established in farm- 
ing and to become rural leaders, parents 
should know. And it appears that they 
should know this in the incipient stages 
of their boys’ training in Vo-Ag. So in- 
formed they can better help the boy 
and his teacher in making sound farm- 
ing plans of short and long-time dura- 
tion. 

2. He should familiarize both the stu- 
dents and their parents with the char- 
acteristics of good supervised farming 
programs to the end that he can guide 
them in evolving a good program for 
the boy. It is axiomatic that parents 
and pupils need to know the attributes 
and the whys of a good supervised 
farming program in terms of an ideal 


situation and in the language of their 
own farming situation. That the good 
farming program is adapted to the home 
farm situation, does not cause hardship 
on members of the family, expands 
from year to year, permits the boy to 
earn a reasonable amount for his situa- 
tion, is of sufficient scope and size to 
challenge the boy’s ‘capacity, is in line 
with the boy’s interest and is sufficiently 
broad to include productive enterprises, 
improvement projects and supplementary 
practices—all this should be made very 
clear to those concerned with the plan- 
ning of a supervised farming program. 
This is abundantly evident when one 
considers the dearth of information 
which exists in some areas as to the 
place of on-farm experiences in the 
training of Vo-Ag boys. This is essential 
for them in evaluating progress. 

3. He should do all he can to help 
parents and pupils develop skills in se- 
lecting good programs. Where necessary 
both parents and pupils should be as- 
sisted in developing skills in mapping 
and in surveying the farm and in esti- 
mating probable receipts from enter- 
prises. This is not to suggest that par- 
ents should be given classroom instruc- 
tion on the aforementioned job; rather 
it infers wherever necessary, they 
should be assisted in becoming suf- 
ficiently informed to be able to readily 
discern the farming program of their 
boys. 

In the experience of the writer, where 
parents have become skilled in selecting 
the farming program, this close teacher- 
pupil-parent relationship has been very 


rewarding in terms of pupil achievement. 
A similar result occurs where parents 
were not so skilled, but were informed 
by the teachers as the program de- 
veloped and allowed to bring their own 
experiences to bear on the situation. 

4. He should inform both pupils and 
parents concerning the merits of busi- 
ness agreements, partnership and fi- 
nancial arrangements. In helping to 
guide them in consummating their ar- 
rangements, he should be ever mindful 
of the possibility of the boy in expand- 
ing his program and of the probability 
of his having to serve a tour of duty in 
the armed forces immediately following 
graduation from high school or there- 
abouts. Thus he should begin assisting 
both the boy and his parent in making 
plans to bridge the gap created by the 
call to duty. Plans are helpful in such 
cases; particularly where the boy in- 
tends to enter upon farming as a career 
and builds up a large inventory by the 
time of graduation from school. 

5. He should guide the boy with par- 
ent assistance in financing his on-farm 
program. Since sound financing is a key 
to success in any business venture, the 
teacher should see that the best pos- 
sible plans are evolved in light of the 
boy’s farming situation and family back- 
ground. 

6. He should assist the boy in develop- 
ing skills in writing up project plans 
and should gain the support of parents 
in seeing that the boy, insofar as 
feasible, makes plans in light of his 
farming situation and that he lives up 
to his plans. 

Such close working together of par- 
ents, pupils and teachers will help ma- 
terially in the development of good su- 
pervised farming programs in vocational 
agriculture through clear understanding 
of the importance of the on-farm train- 
ing program in the educational develop- 
ment of in-school boys, knowledge of 
what a good program is and recognition 
of the necessity of a parent-pupil team 
attack upon the problems of the farm 
boy. Oo 


ut a ball in the 

hands of a boy 
and you have a 
game; put study 
materials in his 
hands but this 
doesn’t mean you 
will have a class. 
Since we know 
that we need good 
farmers we are 
faced with the 
problem of pro- 
ducing them. With 
this realization and 
the desire to produce them, we as edu- 
cational leaders should constantly search 
for workable techniques that will bring 
about the end product that we are 
searching for. 


There is one basic concept that I 
think all educational leaders share and 


Eugene A. Daniels 


Using an honor roll system 
EUGENE A. DANIELS, Vo-Ag Instructor, Filley, Nebraska 


that is that the youth who really ex- 
cels in scholarship as well as physical 
activities of the school today is the 
youth that will be most capable for the 
task of leadership in his community and 
on his farm in the future. Because of 
this common belief then we need to do 
something that will challenge the intel- 
lect of our better youth and hence pre- 
pare him for this farm leadership roll 
that he will inescapably have to assume. 
It was with this thought in mind and 
because I have noted a lagging interest 
in other academic courses as well as 
in the class portion of my vocational 
agriculture classes that the idea of the 
honor roll system based on grade per- 
formances came to my mind. I pon- 
dered over this idea for over a year and 
concluded that in spite of its weak- 
nesses it had something about it that 
would improve attitudes of students and 


thus make them better scholars. It 
seems to me that too much is being done 
to get the larger percentage of students 
through school and too little is being 
done to really challenge the more intel- 
lectual students to do their best. Now 
I do not believe that this is the trend 
only at Filley, Nebraska, but it is the 
trend in many of our schools through- 
out the country. 

I grant that there have been well 
grounded objections to a publicized ~ 
honor system due to the possible repro- 
cussions that may be suffered through 
humility of the less gifted students, 
but in spite of this fact, I am convinced 
that some system of individual chal- 
lenge is necessary to instill the desire 
for learning. This is not necessarily 
confined to vocational agriculture but in 
all academic spheres of learning as well. 
A student who does not do his best in 
other courses will also be limited in his 
agricultural work and later in his farm- 
ing operations. 

(Continued on page 205) 
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Some new evidence favoring cooperative projects 


Cooperative activities - a teaching tool 
for improving supervised farming? 


RAYMOND J. AGAN, Teacher Education, Oregon State College 


HY have coop- 
erative activi- 
ties as a part of 
the curriculum in 
vocational agricul- 
ture? Is their sole 
purpose a ways 
and means of 
making money 
needed to finance 
FFA activities? 
Are they of value 
only for the teach- 
ing of principles of 
cooperatives ? 
Each year many departments of vo- 
cational agriculture engage in various 
types of cooperative activities. The Fu- 
ture Farmer Chapters nearly always in- 
clude a section on cooperation in their 
programs of work. Such activities vary 
widely as to objectives, scope and teach- 
ing value. Is it possible that the ac- 
tivities may be of value as a teaching 
tool for the improvement of supervised 
farming? 


Raymond J. Agan 


A recent study of cooperative ac- 
tivities in the Missouri departments of 
vocational agriculture’ revealed data in- 
dicating a relationship between coopera- 
tive activities and improved results in 
supervised farming. The study included 
122 departments. A comparison was 
made between cooperative activities in 
the departments and supervised farming 
programs of the students enrolled. Two 
groups of departments were established 
which were equal in as many variables 
as possible. One group, including 60 
departments, was noted for having con- 
ducted cooperative activities contin- 
uously over a period of four years. The 
other group, including 62 departments, 
was noted for not having conducted 
such activities. 


Missouri students enrolled in first 
year vocational agriculture in depart- 
ments where cooperative activities were 
conducted earned, on an _ average, 
$176.67 from supervised farming. The 
same age group enrolled in departments 
where cooperative activities were not 
conducted earned, on an _ average, 
$158.06. The major difference in the 
two groups occurred in the number of 
students whose incomes from super- 
vised farming were less than $100 for 
the year. Fifteen per cent of the stu- 
dents enrolled in departments where co- 
operative activities were conducted 
earned less than $100 while 29 per cent 
of the students enrolled in departments 
where cooperative activities were not 
conducted earned less than $100. 
Twenty-five per cent of the students in 
the cooperative group earned between 
$200 and $300 from supervised farming 


while only 13 per cent of the non-co- 
operative group earned this amount. 


Earnings Increase 


Not only did the earnings from su- 
pervised farming average more for stu- 
dents who participated in cooperative 
activities during the first year of vo- 
cational agriculture but the earnings in- 
creased more rapidly during the four 
years in high school. Juniors and seniors 
enrolled in vocational agriculture III- 
IV in departments where cooperative ac- 
tivities were conducted earned, on an 
average, $463.33 from supervised farm- 
ing. The same age group enrolled in 
departments where cooperative activities 
were not conducted earned, on an aver- 
age, $337.10 from supervised farming. 
The two groups, again, were quite dif- 
ferent in the number of students earn- 
ing less than $100 from supervised farm- 
ing. Thirteen per cent of the non-co- 
operative group earned less than $100 
from supervised farming during voca- 
tional agriculture III-I[V while only 3 
per cent of the cooperative group had 
earnings this small. There was also 
considerable difference in the number 
who earned more than $600 from super- 
vised farming. Over 25 per cent of the 
cooperative group had incomes from su- 
pervised farming of more than $600 for 
the year. Less than 12 per cent of the 
non-cooperative group earned this much. 
Specific cooperative activities which 
seemed to be especially associated with 
high incomes from supervised farming 
were: (1) farming of plots of land, (2) 
ownership of animals, (3) junior or- 
ganizations, (4) ewnership of tractors 
and equipment. 


Other Advantages 


In addition to the net profit from su- 
pervised farming being higher in the 
departments where cooperative activities 
were conducted, other characteristics 
usually associated with superior super- 
vised farming were observed. There 
were 15 per cent more continuous en- 
terprises in the farming programs of 
students enrolled in departments where 
cooperative activities were conducted as 
compared with the group without co- 
operative activities. There was an aver- 
age of 1.61 more animal units in each 
supervised farming program of students 
enrolled in the departments of the co- 
operative group. This difference in ani- 
mal units would-be equivalent (for ex- 
ample) to four extra beef heifers in 
each supervised farming program. Stu- 
dents of the cooperative group had on 
the average nearly an acre more of 
crops. Twenty-seven per cent of the 
crop enterprises raised by students of 
the group without cooperatives were 
less than one acre. Eight per cent of the 
crops enterprises of the cooperative 
group were this small. Eight per cent 


of the crop enterprises of the group 
without cooperative activities were 
twelve acres and over while 17 per cent 
of the crop enterprises of the coopera- 
tive group were this large. There was 
more balance between crop and animal 
enterprises in the supervised farming 
programs of students who engaged in 
cooperative activities. Thirty-six per 
cent of the supervised farming programs 
of the cooperative group showed this 
balance compared with 28 per cent of 
the group without cooperative activities. 


Effect of Frequency of Activities 


The number of cooperative activities 
conducted apparently had some influence 
on supervised farming. Where only two 
cooperative activities were conducted the 
results from supervised farming were: 
net profit, $448.77; continuous enter- 
prises, 78 per cent; animal, 3.45 units; 
crops, 5.68 acres; balanced programs, 
36.43 per cent. In departments where as 
many as four or five activities were con- 
ducted the results were: net profit, 
$493.25; continuous enterprises, 83.33. per 
cent; animals, 5.23 units; crops, 8.20 
acres; balanced programs, 43.69 per 
cent. There obviously would be a point 
of diminishing return where increased 
numbers of cooperative activities would 
not be associated with better results 
from supervised farming. 


A direct cause-and-effect relationship 
is difficult to establish between coopera- 
tive activities and results from super- 
vised farming since many variables are 
involved. The data would indicate, how- 
ever, that some relationship exists be- 
tween cooperative activities which are 
worthwhile in nature and the results 
from supervised farming. Cooperative 
activities are apparently a good teaching 
tool for the improvement of supervised 
farming as well as a worthwhile devise 
for teaching the principles of coopera- 
tion. Incidentally there is a resulting 
profit from group effort. o 


Using an Honor Roll - - - 
(Continued from page 204) 

This is the way the boys are recog- 
nized on our 3% ft. by 4 ft. honor roll 
board. The boy who receives 80% 
or above in three or more courses 
other than agriculture will receive a 
silver star after his name each six weeks 
and the boy who receives 85% in 
agriculture each six weeks will receive 
a gold star after his name. 


While I realize that the honor roll 
system may not work in every school, I 
am gratified at the enthusiasm shown 
by certain individual students in our 
school as I listen to them discuss it 
from time to time. I believe it also has 
a great part in the correlation of study 
habits and contest results as well as im- 
proving leadership among the students. 
It seems to me that if we vocational 
agriculture teachers will continue in 
every way possible to recognize the kind 
and quality of work that other teachers 
are doing in their lines of endeavor that 
together we will produce even better 
farmers than we have known to date. 0 
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Some ways and means fo increase - - - 


Efficient use of teacher time 


LEO L. KNUTI, Teacher Education, Montana State College 


AM teachers are interested in making 
more efficient use of their time. Sev- 
eral studies have revealed that Vo-Ag 
teachers average sixty hours a week in 
their work during the school year and 
fifty hours a week during the summer 
months. 

Time and motion studies commonly 
are run in large industries. Central 
Michigan College for teachers at Mount 
Pleasant has a special project on better 
utilization of teacher competeneies. Farm 
Work simplification studies and pro- 
grams have been conducted and en- 
couraged by agricultural colleges. 


Procedures which teachers might fol- 
low in improving their efficiency are: 

1. Studies of their present time use. 

2. Analyze present use of time by use 
of advisory committees, other teach- 
ers, supervisors and teacher trainers. 

3. Do better program planning. 

In conducting a time use evaluation 
study, employ a set of criteria to judge 
the worth-whileness of a particular activ- 
ity. Such criteria might include the 
following questions : 


1. Does the activity contribute to our 
objectives both general and specific? 

2. Can the activity be eliminated, 
shortened or should it be extended? 

3. Can certain jobs or classes or 
activities be combined? 

4. Is there a better way of doing the 
job? 

5. Is this something which should be 
included which is now left out? 

6. Can this be done at another time or 
during the school day, summer, or 
a slack period? 

7. Can someone else do the job in 
whole or in part as student, advisory 
committee, etc.? 


The Need Is Real 


The amount of time a teacher should 
devote to his work is a complex one to 
say the least. Busy teachers who are en- 
grossed in their work may complain 
little about the hours they put in. Yet, 
the profession as a group needs to give 
serious thought to this problem as it 
has many facets such as (1) driving 
people from the profession, (2) unhappy 
families, (3) a lack of time for such 
needed programs as young farmer edu- 
cation, and (4) possibly a misdirected 
use of time. 

First, second and third year teachers 
have especially heavy time requirements 
in lesson planning. They are often lack- 
ing in many facets of the program and 
need to be given special help and en- 
couragement. 

The writer’s recent graduate class 
members at Montana State College and 
Colorado A & M College have suggested 
the following as ways and means for 
teachers to better utilize their teaching 
time. Most of these are just good teach- 
ing practices. 


General Recommendations 


1. Through student selection, eliminate 
students who do not qualify for vo- 
cational agriculture training. 

2. Limit the number of high school 
Vo-Ag classes to provide more ade- 
quate time for young farmer and 
adult farmer education. 

3. Share problems with a Vo-Ag ad- 
visory committee system. 

4. Secure adequate teaching aids such 
as references, visual equipment, shop 
equipment, materials, supplies, a 
minimum of two filing cabinets and 
an adequate filing system. 

5. Secure approval for a department 
policy statement. 

6. Develop an annual program of work 
and courses of study. 

7. Secure the approval of the school 
administration for a program which 
has scheduled time for all Vo-Ag 
activities including, (1) on-farm in- 
struction, (2) young farmer and 
adult farmer classes, etc. 

8. Arrange for part-time secretarial 
help or help of the commercial de- 
partment and other school depart- 
ments. 

9. Make effective use of community 
resources, both human and physical 
—develop a card file on resource 
persons and facilities. 

10. Remember that your primary re- 
sponsibility is to Vo-Ag—avoid 
spreading yourself too thin. 

11. Use the telephone when you can 
rather than a trip. 

12. Present your calendar of activities 
to a faculty meeting to iron out 
dates and activities. 

13. Plan in advance for a substitute 
teacher. Have a list of substitute 
teachers. 

14. Conduct annual or periodic evalu- 
ation studies, with special emphasis 
on better use of time, using evalua- 
tive criteria. 

15. Consider teaching the same units in 
Ag II and III classes to avoid 
separate preparations each year. 

16. Schedule definite time for your 
family and for vacations. 

17. Avoid filling every request on your 
time—especially those not related to 
your program. 

18. Ear-mark those activities which are 
most important and least important. 

19. Plan summer program before close 
of school year. 

20. Maintain a daily calendar of activi- 
ties. 

21. Attend in-service training programs 
to develop greater program effi- 
ciency. 

22. Make your department and yourself 
a part of the local school system and 
the public school system. 

The following suggestions apply to 

instructional activities : 

Agricultural Science 

1. Have a well planned and up-to-date 
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course of study designed to fit com- 
munity and student needs. 

2. Maintain a file of adequate lesson 
plans and resource units which can 
be used with modification from year 
to year. 

3. Field trips are a waste of time un- 
less planned and arranged for in 
advance. Always motivate the class 
before leaving for a field trip. 

4. Preview visual aids before using 
them. They may be a waste of time. 
Have classroom arranged and pro- 
jector threaded beforehand. 

5. Avoid spending too much time on 
individual problems during class 
time. Use conference periods and 
farm visits for individual problems. 

6. Secure adequate number and kinds 
of teaching aids, references, etc. 

7. Have students keep a good system 
of notes and other personal refer- 
ence aids—possibly a large loose leaf 
notebook. 

8. Provide for an optimum of student 
participation in giving demonstra- 
tions, special reports, class officers, 
delegation of responsibility, etc. 

9. Have teaching aids laid out before 
you when the class starts to avoid 
extra trip during instructional time. 

10. While teachers may not wish to use 
work books for class use, they may 
provide a source of questions, teach- 
ing tables, etc., for the teacher. 

11. Let students do some of the teach- 
er’s work such as correcting papers, 
compiling reports, etc. 

12. Develop teaching methods which 
utilize supervised study and similar 
methods rather than a_ teacher 
dominated procedure. 

13. Keep a weekly teaching plan. 

14. Consider eliminating some of the 
content in your present course of 
study and do more thorough teach- 
ing. 

-“~ Mechanics 

1. Buy consumable supplies in large 

enough amounts to avoid frequent 

buying trips. 

The shop tool check, clean-up, etc., 

should be done by the boys. 

Avoid letting learning jobs turn into 

service jobs. 

. Have equipment in good working 

order. 

. Develop a schedule for giving dem- 

onstrations. 

Have an efficient farm shop layout. 

Insist on good shop discipline. 

Use more group instruction to save 

individual instruction. 

Have a tool check out system—such 

as three tool tags for each boy. 

Maintain good housekeeping—avoid 

a cluttered up shop and classroom. 

. Use a card system for student mate- 

rials and supplies. 

Have a machinery lot adjacent to 

the shop. 

13. Have a shop foreman and other 
appropriate student assignments. 

Supervised Farming 

1. Hold one or more parent meetings 
to acquaint them with the supervised 
farming and other Vo-Ag programs. 

2. Conduct one or more supervised 
farming tours. 

(Continued on page 207) 
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How do the following ideas compare with your practices? 
Evaluating supervised farming programs 


HOWARD RUPERT, Vo-Ag Instructor, Northwood, lowa 


Evaluating supervised farming pro- 
grams is one of the more difficult tasks 
confronting the Vo-Ag Instructor. To 
know whether or not a project program 
is satisfying the needs of the boy and 
the farm and whether or not it is ac- 
complishing its desired purpose requires 
a very careful analysis by the instructor. 

Before any such appraisal can be 
made we must first consider what are 
we trying to accomplish, what is the 
purpose of the program. To me the ul- 
timate goal of any project program is to 
in some way enhance the student’s op- 
portunity to become established even- 
tually in farming. This can be accom- 
plished in several ways. 


1. Through the accumulation of cap- 
ital in the form of livestock, equip- 
ment, cash, or land which will help 
lessen his future financial burden 
when he is ready to become estab- 
lished in farming. 


Through the development of abil- 
ities and skills which will make 
him a more capable farm operator. 


. Through the accumulation of 
knowledge and information which 
will help him to be a more ef- 
ficient farm manager. 


. Through developing in him a deep 
sincere interest in agriculture and 
a recognition of the challenge and 
opportunity which it presents. 


. Through the development of con- 
fidence and leadership abilities 
which will help enable him to take 
a leading roll in the complex so- 
ciety in which he must live. 


. Through the improvement of the 
home farm and its many enter- 
prises. 


Now, to just what extent does any one 
project program accomplish these pur- 
poses? In other words just what is it 
doing for the boy and for the farm? 


Evaluating Capital Gain 


It is rather easy to determine the 
capital gain from any one project pro- 
gram providing the boy has maintained 
an adequate and reasonably accurate set 
of records. However, to compare one 
boy’s earnings against another is often 
unfair. The relative opportunity which 
the student had must be considered. For 
example two farms are very similar in 
size, type, and earning capacity. From 
one you have only one student. From 
the other you have three brothers. Ob- 
viously the one boy might develop an 
expanded and diversified program which, 
if multiplied times three, would be pro- 
hibitive for the size of the farm in- 
volved. This can sometimes be over- 
come by having the brothers work 
cooperatively with each other or the 
parent and compare their cooperative re- 
sults. An understanding of the division 
of returns to be credited to each brother 
must be arrived at. 


Evaluating Acquirement of Skills 


It is not too difficult to determine 
the skills and abilities which have been 
acquired through project work. I be- 
lieve the extent to which a boy deviates 
from his production projects and par- 
ticipates in improvement projects and 
supplementary practices is often a good 
guide here. Even though his production 
project program might be rather limited, 
the boy, through these other farm en- 
terprises might be acquiring a large 
number of skills and abilities. It would 
be entirely possible to use some type of 
check list to determine the progress be- 
ing made in this respect. 


Evaluating Knowledge 


Now just how much knowledge and 
information has the boy absorbed as a 
result of his supervised farming pro- 
gram. This is partially reflected in the 
efficiency which he shows in his various 
undertakings on the farm. But here 
again we must consider the potential of 
the student. For instance, the weak stu- 
dent might be benefiting more even 
though his over-all learning might be 
less. In other words most of his learn- 
ing is through his project program 
which might not be true of the better 
student. Perhaps some of this learning 
can be measured through tests. How- 
ever, much of it must be determined 
through the judgment of the instructor 
in his observation of and association 
with the boy. 


Evaluating Interest and Attitudes 


Interest, confidence, and leadership, 
being of a more abstract nature, are 
perhaps more difficult to measure than 
some of the previously mentioned items. 
Has the boy shown a willingness to pro- 
ceed on his own? Has he shown a de- 
sire to expand and improve his project 
program? Does he like to participate 
in agricultural shows? Does he talk en- 
thusiastically of future farming plans? 
Is he willing to accept responsibility in 
the department’s activities? The extent 
to which these and similar questions can 
be answered in the affirmative might be 
a fair appraisal of the boy’s develop- 
ment in these respects. But once again 
remember the boy with whom you 
started. What has been the change in 
him not necessarily what is he like now. 


Evaluating Change in Farming 


Perhaps one of the best guides to the 
value of a supervised farming program 
is what has been the total affect on the 
home farm. It is true some farms pre- 
sent much more opportunity than others. 
However, I believe most of them will 
reflect the results of an outstanding 
project program. This might be in many 
ways, such as efficiency of operation, 
improvement of farm environment, or 
perhaps just an increased interest and 
pride on the part of the parents and 


family. It might show up as added in- 
come or it might show up as just a more 
enjoyable farm life. But, whichever it 
might be, it will be there. 


Farm Visits Are Required 


There is no substitute for frequent 
farm visits and close association with 
the boy’s parents in evaluating the su- 
pervised farming program. Records, 
tests, and check lists are all helps but 
the story is on the farm and that is 
where the answer will be found. The 
Vo-Ag instructor who is diligent and 
ambitious in this respect will be able to 
measure and follow with a reasonable 
degree of accuracy the progress which 
the boy is making. If as a senior he is 
not accomplishing more than he did as a 
freshman, perhaps something is wrong. 


Efficient Use of - - - 
(Continued from page 206) 


3. Conduct group meetings for stu- 
dents to demonstrate such farm 
practices as grooming or clipping of 
calves, castrating, etc. 

. Use conference periods to check 
record books and to counsel with 
students to supplement home visits. 

. Schedule home visits for critical 
periods such as at farrowing time, 
etc. 

. Plan visits to be sure boys will be 
home and when convenient for boys 
and parents. 

. Schedule visits by community areas. 

. Arrange equipment for visits to 
avoid repeat trips. 

. Let the boy do the work after he has 
learned a skill—don’t become a serv- 
ice man. 

. Have definite periods for record 
checking and have the boys under- 
stand this. 

. Make supervisory visits more in- 
structional than social. 

. Visit young farmer and adult farmer 
class members living in same area 
as all-day students. 

. Have a definite amount of time 
scheduled during the week for on- 
farm visits. 

. Plan a farm visitation calendar. 

. During busy on-farm summer sea- 
son, start visitations early in the 
morning and into the noon hour— 
avoid Saturday afternoon visits. 

. Mail students cards or letters re- 
minding them of the visit. 

. Make plans for a follow-up visit 
while on the farm. 

. Do more supervised farming plan- 
ning at school rather than to depend 
entirely on home visits. 

. Arrange for parents to help super- 
vise son’s farming programs. 

. Doa thorough job of teaching fresh- 
men on the value of farming pro- 
grams and repeat similar instruction 
each year. 


FFA 
1, Eliminate non-educational FFA ac- 
tivities. 
2. Use former members and officers, 
(Continued on page 208) 
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Tas average 

farm boy knows 
all about hornet 
stings and views 
the whole family 
of bees as a sport- 
ing venture to 
stone their nests or 
get his pal to pick 
that gray cone off 
in a paper bag 
while he keeps a 
safe distance. But 
honey bees in a 
white painted hive 
and opened respectfully with a little 
smoke as a polite notice of entrance 
being made—that is a thrilling adven- 
ture no one, old or young, will ever 
forget or regret. The learning that can 
be had in exploring a colony of. honey 
bees and watching them through the 
four seasons will compare to any poul- 
try or animal husbandry enterprise of 
any size, large or small. 


Milo R. Bacon 


Getting Started 


The right way to start is with a pack- 
age of bees in the spring and under 
the watchful eyes of a veteran bee- 
keeper. Then the beginner will grow in 
understanding by leaps and bounds 
along with no stings! Later on, as they 
flourish and become a big powerful or- 
ganization, he will still handle them 
just as does a veteran cow man man- 
aging his bull, with respect and admira- 
tion for their ability to cooperate with 
each other and take’ full advantage of 
nature’s bounty waiting all around. 
Spring flowers, June blossoming shrubs, 
clover, buckwheat, alfalfa, vetch, golden- 
rod and daisies provide a list of just 
a few of America’s sweet nectar natural 
resources. And the real beauty of it all 
lies in the increased healthy growth and 
numbers of such plants which his little 
cooperators will bring to that region 
year in and year out. Pollination is only 
strong and sure if the honey bees, Apis 
Mellifica, are around in large numbers. 
Bees fly up to a radius of three miles 
for their nectar and pollen gathering, 
so the average farm or orchard is fully 
covered when one to four colonies are 
kept per acre of crop land. 

Much has been written about beekeep- 
ing by experts and others for every re- 
gion of the United States. All a Vo-Ag 
boy or his project supervisor has to do 
is contact his state agricultural college 
and a clear, easy to read booklet is avail- 
able free of charge. Many local areas 
have their organized beekeeper’s associa- 
tions which hold regular monthly meet- 
ings throughout the year. Much of the 
marvellous spirit of cooperation and or- 
ganized division of labor is rubbed off 
on the genus Homo when he gets into 
a beehive. The skilled instinct and en- 
thusiasm of workers, queens and patient 
drones is inspiring to anyone who finds 
relaxation and joy in a real hobby. 
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Beekeeping as a project or 
supplementary experience 


MILO R. BACON, Vo-Ag Instructor, Norfolk County Agricultural Scheel; Walpole, Mass. 


Little Capital Required 


A student of agriculture who lacks 
ownership of land or animal projects 
can still gain a true concept of how 
nature works for the man or woman 
who bothers to guide and assist her 
workings, both a mysterious yet easily 
understood science. City and suburban 
town boys can keep a colony of bees 
with only ten feet of flying and landing 
space. Put the hive in front of, and 
faced towards, a grapevine or low build- 
ing or massed shrubbery planting and no 
neighbor will ever be bothered if good 
care is maintained during the working 
season. In fact, good neighbors will be 
made by the interest that no one can 
resist when that “man or boy in a 
funny veil” opens a box full of thous- 
ands of little animals; and a taste of 
their delicious product judiciously 
handed out in the fall will sweeten the 
worst tempers and cynical dispositions. 


More Than Cash Returns 


The cash income from a_ beekeeping 
project is extremely hard to measure 
since the average new package colony 
in the average location will not produce 
surplus honey the first year. However, 
they will have done a tremendous job 
of pollinating and that will pay off in 
increased crop yields. Some areas will 
enable even this new hive to store up 
the 35-40 pounds of honey for wintering 
and about 30 pounds in a super for the 
owner to take off in the fall for his re- 
ward and tangible pleasure. Then in the 
second and subsequent years there will 
be larger returns subject to the ups and 
downs of the weather, and his skill of 
manipulation just as is true of all the 
other farming projects. 


Variety of Problems 


How much time is involved in a bee- 
keeping project? The one colony will 
require just a few minutes each week 
all summer for inspection to see that 
all is well, the queen laying and no dis- 
ease starting to develop, and no swarm- 
ing activities showing up on the combs. 
A good beekeeper will see things at a 
glance and take steps to correct nature’s 
variations for his own profit. Man al- 
ways gets a thrill out of giving a hand 
to guide nature to do her utmost under 
right conditions. Again we have the 
information easily available for the be- 
ginner to cope with all the simple prob- 
lems. The big problem of weather and 
productive nectar crops can be managed 
by the moving of the colony to another 
spot where pastures are bigger and 
sweeter. A wire screen will hold in the 
bees while the car trunk carries them 
safely a mile or many miles during the 
dark hours, to be brought home again 
after a few weeks and many pounds of 
honey heavier. i 

Costs of beekeeping are variable but 
on the average will run about $11 per 
colony, plus $3.00- $4.00 for veil, smoker 


and hive tool. This is the first year’s 
cost and after that there will be a 
relatively small outlay of cash for the 
truly well trained beekeeper. What bet- 
ter sideline project could be recom- 
mended for a Vo-Ag student to take up 
with such rich returns in money and 
experience for so little capital? It would 
seem that every agricultural department 
or school should have at least one 
teacher to become a promoter of this 
industry with one to twenty boys who 
can say, “I am a beekeeper.” In answer 
to the universal question, “Don’t you 
ever get stung?” the answer is, “Sure, 
but what of it, wouldn’t you sting if 
someone stole your honey and nectar?” 


Efficient Use of - - - 
(Continued from page 207) 


state officers, advisory committee, 
etc., to help carry and develop pro- 
gram. 

3. Carry on only such money making 
activities as are needed to balance 
the budget. 

4. Make use of district and state officer 
training schools and similar activi- 
ties as joint Green Hand and Chap- 
ter Farmer initiation ceremonies. 

5. Avoid too many FFA night meetings 
for students as well as yourself. 

6. Let the officers do their jobs, espe- 
cially book work. 

7. Practice having an officers’ execu- 
tive meeting for planning all Chap- 
ter meetings. They should learn to 
do this largely by themselves. 

8. Develop a system of functioning 
committees based upon the items in 
the program of work. 

9. Use school time for leadership train- 
ing. 

10. Hold luncheon or breakfast meetings 
of the executive committees. 

11. Have an FFA program of work 
based on well stated objectives and 
followed up with periodic evaluation 
studies, 

12. Avoid FFA _ sponsored projects 
where the work load may fall heav- 
ily upon the adviser. 

13. The FFA adviser has a well outlined 
statement of responsibility for him- 
self as well as for the Chapter offi- 
cers. 

14. Have new officers work with old 
officers for a month before they 
take office. 

15. Have certain FFA activities sched- 
uled during slack periods of the 
year. 

16. Help FFA officers select good com- 
mittee chairmen and have FFA Vice 
President in charge of committee 
chairman. 

17. Encourage treasurer and secretary 
to keep all records current. 

18. Avoid too large an FFA Budget 
and too many FFA activities. 

19. Avoid taking part in too many fairs 
—participate more in local fairs. 

20. Have meetings start and end on 
time. 

21. Have a set-up of FFA class officers 
in larger class groups. 

(Continued on page 210) 
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Young Farmers from the North Sevier Chapter, Salina, Utah, find 
that reseeding requires fencing to protect newly established seed- 
lings. This was a part of the demonstration. 


Grassland project 
interests young farmers 


A cooperatively develo 
young farmers and prov 
ELVIN DOWNS, Supervisor, Utah 


TAH has more 

than 50% of 
its land given over 
to grazing on the 
public domain. In 
addition, there are 
in Utah, hundreds 
of thousands of 
acres of foothill 
land and alkali des- 
ert lands which are 
privately owned by 
farmers and ranch- 
ers. It is believed 
that many thous- 
ands of blades of grass may be made to 
grow where one blade now stands 
through a program of range reseeding 
and good range management. 

With the challenge of improved ranges 
before them, the Utah Young Farmer's 
Association set out in the fall of 1953 
to demonstrate some of the possibilities 
with grass reseeding. Local young 
farmer Chapter and state officers met 
with representatives of the Forest Serv- 
ice, Bureau of land Management and 
the Soil Conservation Service in an 
effort to draw up standards for the es- 


Elvin Downs 
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* GRASS Vanietics 
FON PLOT 


Signs like this are an indication of the 
interest taken by the Young Farmers. 


project gets the interest of 
desirable farm experiences 


tablishment of grass plots for observa- 
tion purposes. 


Recommended Standards 


1. Plot to be five acres or more in 
size, located on good road, easily acces- 
sible for observation. 

2. An agreement to be made with the 
owner of the land for at least five years 
of use. ; 

3. Plot not to be grazed for first two 
years, and subsequent grazing according 
to recommended range practices. 

4. Four or more of the best grass va- 
rieties for the area to be seeded in grid 
system as well as in mixture. 

5. Plot to be identified by a large, 
nicely painted sign, giving details of the 
project. , 


Accomplishments to Date 


1. Eighteen young farmer Chapters 
have established grass variety plots in 
conformity with recommended stand- 
ards. 


2. Young Farmer Chapters have ex- 
pended in excess of $2500 in clearing 
land, fencing, purchasing seed, and in 
seeding operations. Most of this money 
came from a grant to the Utah Young 
Farmer Association from the Sears, 
Roebuck Foundation. 


3. Locally sponsored tours to the grass 
plots have given first-hand information 
to farmers and ranchers who have land 
suitable for reseeding. 


4. The wide variations in soil type, ex- 
posure, topography, rainfall and tem- 
perature throughout the state have 
singled out rather well the place of each 
grass variety in such a reseeding pro- 
gram. 

5. This project has hastened the day 
of awakened interest on the part of 
many Utah ranchers and farmers in 
worth-while grassland projects. 


6. This activity has been a means of 
bringing young farmers together in good 


Horsepower (in the form of machines) and man power combine 
to get a job done. Young Farmers from Pleasant Grove, Utah, co- 
operate on this grassland demonstration plot. 


learning situations with a spirit of co- 
operation and good fellowship. 


State Young Farmer Tour 


The Utah Association of Young 
Farmers has sponsored an annual farm 
tour for the past nine years. Each part 
of the state has been visited with the 
young farmer Chapters in a respective 
area serving as hosts during the tour. 

With emphasis on grassland farming 
during the past two years, the young 
farmer executive committee awarded the 
1955 tour to Southern Utah where many 
thousands of acres of forest land have 
been reseeded. 


Tour Highlights 

1. Tour was held August 5-6 in the 
Panguitch area of Southern Utah. 

2. Some 90 young farmers and their 
wives attended the two-day tour. 

3. One reseeded area of 24,000 acres 
was viewed which is now supporting ten 
times the number of stock it carried 
prior to reseeding and regulated range 
management. 

4. Reseeding of forest land in the Pan- 
guitch area costs in the neighborhood 
of $6.00 to $8.00 per acre including 
fencing. 

5. Reseeded areas, in contrast to 
privately owned poorly managed range, 
have demonstrated the worth of re- 
seeding to the livestock men. 

6. Reseeding and good range manage- 
ment not only make possible increased 
stocking of the range, but the grazing 
season is lengthened, heavier lambs and 
steers move off to market, and erpsion 
is reduced materially. 

(Continued on page 214) 


The 1955 tour of the demonstrations in 


Southern Utah was well attended. 
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Most of us will agree that it is nearly 
impossible for all the members of an FFA 
Chapter to reach most of the goals of 
the organization through participation 
in one activity. However, our Chapter 
members almost accomplished this feat 
by conducting a crop demonstration. 
Your Chapter can do the same if you 
will use the crop demonstration as a 
part of your teaching technique. This 
is the way it worked for us. 

Use of the crop demonstration as a 
teaching device in our department re- 
sulted from a plan sponsored by the 
Cooperative Grange League Federation. 
Basically the plan consists of promo- 
tional efforts on the part of the parent 
organization and material support on the 
part of the local G.L.F. unit which fur- 
nishes supplies to be used in the dem- 
onstration. 

After the plan was presented at a 
regular FFA meeting and the members 
had elected to participate, the wheels 
of progress were set in motion. A com- 
mittee of three members was appointed 
to determine the approved crop growing 
practice they would like to demonstrate. 
The committee decided to demonstrate 
the value of establishing a seeding of 
alfalfa and bromegrass through band 
seeding compared with the common 
broadcast seeding method used in this 
area. Once this group made their de- 
cision it was presented to the Chapter 
for final approval. 


Responsibilities for Each Class 


To present a learning situation for all 
members each agriculture class made 
a study of hayseeding-establishment 


methods. When this was done the dem- 
onstration committee again met and 
prepared a specific plan to be followed. 
The plan was submitted to the com- 


Two members of the Annandale, N. J., FFA Chapter make plant 

counts in the crop demonstration project organized and conducted 

by the Chapter. Methods of seeding pasture and hay crops were 
demonstrated and tested in the project. 
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Can this become a part of pupils’ farming programs? 
Crop demonstrations offer a 
teaching-learning situation 


CHARLES BENNETT, Vo-Ag Instructor, Annandale, New Jersey 


mittee of state agricultural leaders, ap- 
pointed to oversee the program, for ap- 
proval, suggestions and recommendation 
before actual work began. 


To the sophomore class, our first year 
agriculture students, went the task of 
laying out the two-acre field to be used 
as the demonstration plot. This group 
also was assigned the job of making the 
soil tests needed as a follow-up to the 
teaching job—“testing soil”—they had 
studied earlier in the year. Each student 
performed at least one test for the 
major soil needs. The combined findings 
were tabulated and recommendations 
were made on the basis of these results. 


Since the junior class was engaged 
in farm mechanics work with plows 
they were given the job of preparing the 
soil. When the plows had been prop- 
erly adjusted for operation each member 
of the class was given a tractor driving 
test and an opportunity to try plowing, 
discing and harrowing the field. 


Completing the active participation 
by every member of the Vo-Ag classes, 
the senior class handled the planting of 
the legume-grass mixture with oats as 
a follow-up to their farm mechanics 
work with planters. 


As the final phase of the physical labor 
three of the Chapter members harvested 
the oat yield on a summer evening. After 
the yield was weighed it was sold to a 
nearby farmer who had provided most 
of the machinery used in connection 
with the demonstration. 


Evaluation Made 


In order to carry the learning pro- 
cedure to the end, the work that had 
been done during the spring and summer 
was evaluated after school reopened ir 
the fall. Plant counts were made that 
showed the demon- 
stration had been 
a success. Colored 
slides recording 
the conduct of 
the demonstration 
were shown and 
field trips were 
taken to the plot 
location to evaluate 
‘the effectiveness of 
the demonstration. 

Finally the gen- 
eral public*was 
made aware of 
this activity. Signs 
were erected to 
mark and explain 
the work, news- 
paper articles and 
pictures were pub- 
lished describing 
the progress and a 
“Dad’s Night’’ 
FFA meeting, cen- 
tered around the 


demonstration, brought out farmers to 
observe the results. 

This crop demonstration provided op- 
portunity to reach certain FFA goals. As 
a result of their active work with this 
project, members were exposed to tools 
and methods for better Supervised 
Farming Programs. By presenting to 
the community an approved practice the 
Chapter provided Leadership and Com- 
munity Service. From the sale of the 
product the Chapter increased its Earn- 
ing and Savings. By working with one 
another, with out of school folks and 
agricultural agencies, members engaged 
in real Cooperative Activity. Because 
of their interest in the work and study 
of the problem the members improved 
their Scholarship. By using the demon- 
stration as the basis of a “Dad’s Night” 
meeting the members had _ enjoyable 
Recreational Activity and an incentive 
for Better Conduct of Meetings. 


A crop demonstration worked for us. 
Would it work for your Chapter? 


Efficient Use of - - - 


(Continued from page 208) 


22. Have at least half of the FFA meet- 
ings during the school day and on a 
definite schedule. 


Adult Education 


1. Have school administration approve 
a definite assignment of time for 
young farmer and adult farmer edu- 
cation. 


2. Use resource people as special in- 
structors for a whole course or for 
individual units. 

3. Set up definite goals and objectives 
for the adult program. 

4. Use advisory committee to aid in 
sponsoring adult classes. 


5. Hold adult meetings year around 
and in slack “teacher-time” periods. 


6. Make adult visits during scheduled 
visits to all-day students. 

7. Have a system of class offices and 
committees with appropriate duties. 

8. Encourage FFA Dads to enroll in 
adult classes. 

9. Start plans with all-day students for 
their continuation in a young farmer 
program. 

Office Procedure 

1. Keep up-to-date on correspondence, 
reports—take care of details as they 
“come up.” 

2. Develop records that are simple to 
complete and use. 

3. Maintain a functional file of records 
and reports. 

4. Maintain a calendar of dates and 
reports due. 

5. Start a cumulative file of materials 
for special reports. 


Other School Activities 


1. Step up and volunteer for certain 
extra-school activities when you 
have some time, thereby being in a 
better position to ask to be relieved 
of extra work during busy periods. 

2. Do a top job in your own depart- 
ment and the administration will try 
to lighten extra school activities. 0 
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Some excellent advice on a very common problem 
Teaching tractor maintenance 


DAVID HARTZOG, Teacher Education, State College of Washington 


Tractors and machinery are a major 
investment of the modern farmer. The 
servicing and adjustment of machinery 
is one of the farmer’s most important 
jobs. If machinery is not properly serv- 
iced and maintained, shortened machine 
life and higher costs will result. Break- 
downs at rush periods may cause ex- 
tremely heavy loss and most _ break- 
downs are a result of faulty servicing 
or-poor maintenance. 


Are you doing an effective job of 
teaching this phase of farm mechanics? 
Many farm mechanics classes spend their 
time on construction projects and skill 
building exercises to the exclusion of 
well organized instruction of mainten- 
ance of tractors and machinery. Too 
often adult classes in farm machinery 
repair become service centers rather 
than courses in Organized instruction. 
You may well ask “How can tractor 
maintenance be taught effectively?” Fol- 
lowing is a list of seven suggestions 
which, if followed, will contribute to the 
effectiveness of teaching such a unit. 

(1) Set aside a sufficient time for 
teaching a unit in tractor maintenance. 

(2) Plan the instruction. Develop and 
secure teaching aids. 

(3) Provide all the necessary facilities. 

(4) Secure one tractor for each three 
students in the course. 

(5) Demonstrate the proper service 
of each system of the tractor or ma- 
chine. 

(6) Have students perform each job 
immediately following the demonstra- 
tion. 

(7) Check the performance of each 
job by the students. 


é 
Means to Better Teaching 
Now let us consider in more detail 
the means of carrying out each of the 
foregoing suggestions. 
(1) Set aside sufficient time for 
teaching this unit: Experience has 


shown that about 30 clock hours are 
necessary to properly demonstrate and 
have students perform the jobs of sea- 
sonal service that the owner should per- 


Be on hand to advise with problems. 


form on modern farm tractors. The in- 
structor should plan to devote maximum 
class time to teaching a unit on tractors 
for the period that is required. With 
advanced students in most high schools, 
this will require three weeks. For 
classes with adults, a schedule of after- 
noons and evenings or Saturdays might 
be worked out to present this instruc- 
tion in a shorter period. All of the 
time scheduled to a class should be de- 
voted to this unit until it is completed. 


(2) Plan the instruction, develop and 
secure teaching aids: The instructor 
must decide upon the teaching objectives 
for the unit. In most cases, these should 
be learning to perform properly the 
jobs of service and maintenance that the 
tractor manufacturer expects the owner 
to perform. Only in exceptional cases 
should repair jobs of greater difficulty 
be attempted. The operator’s manual 
furnished with each tractor outlines the 
maintenance and service jobs the man- 
ufacturer expects the owner to perform. 
The operator’s manual should be used 
as a specific guide on each of the trac- 
tors used in the instruction. 


The FFA Foundation manual “Care 
and Maintenance of Farm Tractors” is 
the most important teaching aid for a 
unit on tractor maintenance. The in- 
structor should use an_ instructor’s 
manual and each student should be fur- 
nished a copy of the student’s manual. 
A supply of operator’s manuals for the 
tractors to be used should be available 
for the students. At least one operators 
manual for the specific make and model 
for each tractor brought in must be 
available. Several up-to-date reference 
books on farm tractors should also be 
available to the students. 


Plan to use one or more teaching aids 
for each demonstration given. Many 
teaching aids are available from sup- 
pliers of fuels and lubricants, as well 
as from tractor dealers. Charts and ex- 
ploded views of assemblies, either fur- 
nished from some commercial source or 
made by the teacher, are very useful as 
teaching aids. Cut-away models or mock- 
ups of carburetors and ignition systems 
will aid the students in understanding 
the principles of operation of these sys- 
tems. 


Resource people may be of consider- 
able help in teaching such a unit. Rep- 
resentatives of oil companies, shop fore- 
men from dealerships, and field men 
for tractor and implement companies 
are experts in this field and may be 
able to speak with authority on subjects 
that the Vo-Ag instructor may not feel 
capable of teaching. A word of caution 
in this connection is advised. Such re- 
source people are usually glad to help 
and are usually enthusiastic about their 
work. For these reasons, they may be 
inclined to “feed the whole load at 
once” and-carry the instruction into de- 
tails and complications that are not a 
necessary part of the students’ under- 


Bring in a number of representative tractors 
in field condition — one for each three 
students. 


standing. The instructor should work 
closely with resource people in planning 
the amount and kind of instruction he 
wishes the resource person to cover. One 
way of insuring that the resource per- 
son will not over-complicate the in- 
struction is to work with him on the 
development of teaching aids. 


(3) Provide all the necessary facilities 
for the unit of instruction: The first re- 
quirement for teaching such a unit is 
adequate space. If this unit is to have 
the place that its importance deserves, 
the work of other classes in farm me- 
chanics, of a space consuming nature, 
should be scheduled around or away 
from this unit in tractor maintenance. 
For example, if tractor maintenance is 
to be taught to an adult class, the ad- 
vanced day school class construction jobs 
should be deferred until the adult class 
is completed. If a junior class of Vo- 
Ag is to receive the instruction in trac- 
tor maintenance, the other farm me- 
chanics classes might be scheduled for 
planning and hand skill jobs for that pe- 
riod to allow the shop space to be 
utilized for the tractor unit. 

The instructor should check over his 
supply of tools to be sure that tappet 
wrenches, feeler gauges, floor jacks, and 
grease guns are available. A lack of 
small screw drivers, pliers, and small 
adjustable end wrenches can be very 
frustrating when one attempts to service 
carburetors and ignition systems. 


Adequate containers for draining cool- 
ant, lubricant and for storing used oil, 
as well as a supply of solvent and clean- 
ing rags are very important to the suc- 
cess of such a unit. A steam cleaner is 
certainly a convenience, though not an 
absolute essential. A spray painting out- 
fit is useful for putting the finishing 
touches on a properly completed serv- 
ice job. : 


(Continued on page 212) 


Have students remove all accumulated 
grease and field dirt. 
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(4) Secure a tractor for each three 
students: In some communities this con- 
stitutes a problem, and arrangement 
must be made well in advance for the 
equipment to be used in teaching this 
unit. In most communities a season can 
be found, when a sufficient number of 
tractors are idle, and can be spared from 
the owners’ farms for a period of three 
weeks or a month. Arrangement should 
be made with the owners far enough 
in advance that the normal seasonal 
servicing, such as the changing of lub- 
ricants and adding of anti-freeze, will 
be deferred until the teaching unit on 
tractor maintenance and can then be per- 
formed by the class. The tractors se- 
cured should be in field condition rather 
than new, such as tractors borrowed 
from a dealer’s show room floor would 
be. Sometimes used tractors can be ob- 
tained from a dealer who has accepted 
them as trade-ins; however, care should 
be used in this connection to be sure 
that such tractors do not require me- 
chanical overhauling, and that the 
dealer is willing to finance the necessary 
parts for tune-up and the change of 
lubricants which should be done. 

The tractors used in the teaching of 
this unit should be representative of 
those used in the community as to make 
and model, and should represent all 
makes that are popular in that com- 
munity. If one popular make of tractor 
is excluded from the instruction, this 
exclusion may result in faulty public 
relations. 

Many instructors regard securing 
these tractors in field condition as an 
insurmountable obstacle; yet experience 
has shown that with proper advance ar- 
rangement, it can be accomplished. Fail- 
ure in this regard implies some weakness 
in the public relations of the Vocational 
Ag department concerned. 


Arrangement should be made for the 
owner to finance the necessary lubri- 
cants, anti-freeze, and small tune-up 
parts required in teaching this unit. 


(5) Demonstrate the proper service of 
each system of the tractor or machine: 
Using the manual “Care and Mainten- 
ance of Farm Tractors” as a guide, pre- 
pare and present each of the demon- 


Demonstrate the care that each system, such 
as cooling, lubrication, electrical and fuel 
should have as prescribed by U. S. Office 
Manuals. 
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strations suggested. Stop all other ac- 
tivity in the shop during the demon- 
strations and seat the students so that 
they can take notes and give their un- 
divided attention to the demonstration. 
Use the blackboard, charts, or other 
teaching aids with each demonstration. 
In some cases actual performance of the 
job on one of the machines should be a 
part of the demonstration. 

During the time that the students are 
seated for the demonstration is a good 
time to have them fill out the questions 
in the student’s manual “Care and Main- 
tenance of Farm Tractors” by looking 
up the specific information asked for 
from the operator’s manual for the trac- 
tor on which the student is working. 
This is a logical time to bring up 
questions for discussion and to answer 
questions that students may have. 

When a resource person is to be used 
for some of the demonstrations, he 
should be extended the courtesy of the 
undivided attention of the students. The 
instructor's responsibility includes as- 
sisting the resource person with the 
teaching aids, and bringing the class to 
attention so that the resource person 
may do the best possible job. 

(6) Have the students perform each 
job following the demonstration: As 
soon as possible after the demonstra- 
tion have the teams of students perform 
the job just demonstrated on the ma- 
chine assigned to them. Be on hand to 
assist with problems that arise, make 
sure that proper tools are available, and 
that proper procedure is followed in 
performing the jobs. Instruction will 
move smoothly if all teams are doing 
the same job at the same time insofar 
as possible. As soon as most of the 
groups have completed their jobs, the 
instructor should move on to the next 
demonstration. If one team is unusually 
slow, some of the faster working teams 
may wish to proceed with subsequent 
jobs before the demonstration is given. 
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Have students check over machines for loose 
bolts and final adjustments. 


Lubricate tractors properly—pack the 
wheel bearings. 


Avoid this by assigning the faster teams 
to reference reading for the subsequent 
demonstration and by assisting the 
slower ones to finish their jobs. 

(7) Check the performance of each 
service and adjustment by the students: 
Before any tractor is allowed to leave 
the shop, the instructor should check 
it over and be sure that each of the 
jobs has been properly performed. Most 
of this checking can be done at the 
time of performance by the students. 
Prepare a check list for each machine 
used and as each job is done, record its 
performance on the check list so that 
you can be sure that all the jobs have 
been done satisfactorily. Don’t guess at 
whether or not the job is satisfactorily 
done, use the operator’s manual for that 
machine for exact information. 

The reputation of the instructor and 
of the Vocational Agriculture depart- 
ment depends upon all the jobs being 
done correctly. 


A Word About Organization 


Careful planning and organization is 
necessary to carry on a successful unit 
in tractor care and maintenance. The lu- 
bricants and supplies that are to be 
used on each machine should be sup- 
plied by the owner and should be kept 
near the machine and clearly marked. 
Such things as spark plugs, oil filters and 
breaker points, must be used only on 
the machines for which they were in- 
tended and unless this is made clear to 
students, confusion will result. The in- 
structor must establish firm and clear 
cut procedures and rules concerning the 
use of tools and equipment, par- 
ticularly in connection with safety and 
clean up procedures. See that students 
assume the responsibility for neat stor- 
age of parts and supplies and for clean- 
ing and returning tools to their proper 
storage place. Proper teaching of such 
a unit is a difficult and full time job, 
and the instructor is too busy to be a 
combined errand boy and janitor. 


Many instructors will say they pre- 
fer to bring in one tractor at a time 
and demonstrate all the jobs to the 
whole class. This is hardly in line with 
our philosophy that students learn by 
doing. This brings to mind the story 
of a teacher who taught - dishwashing 
by having students use “pretend” water 
to wash “pretend” dishes at a “pretend” 
sink. One wonders if they got the dishes 
clean, or more important, if they learned 
to get them clean. 
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| Professional and Teaching Aids | 


Teachers Guide: Planning and Develop- 

ing a Farm Mechanics Program in V 0- 
cational Agriculture. The Clemson Ag- 
ricultural College, Department of Vo- 
cational Agricultural Education, Clem- 
son, South Carolina. September 1955. 73 
pages, Single copy free to head teacher 
trainers on request. 

Contains information on determining 
teaching objectives, organizing a course 
of study, methods and procedures, fa- 
cilities, and teaching materials. 


Judging Livestock, Meats, Dairy Cattle, 

Dairy Products, Poultry, Crops, Mis- 
sissippi State College, Agricultural Edu- 
cation Department, State College. July 
1955. A 216- page bulletin. Single copy 
free to head teacher trainers on request. 

A well-illustrated bulletin on selecting 
and judging livestock, meats, dairy 
cattle, dairy products, poultry and crops. 


Agricultural Education Workshop Ma- 
terials, lowa State College. 

These aids were developed at teacher 
workshops in 1953. They are mimeo- 
graphed. The number of pages are in- 
dicated after each aid in the list be- 
low. They may be purchased for $1.15 
for the set, including sales tax and mail- 
ing charges, from Iowa State College 
Bookstore, Iowa State College, Ames 
lowa. 

Suggestions for Teaching Land Eval- 

uation, Appreciation and Use, 12 pages. 

Inventory System for Vocational Ag- 

riculture, 12 pages. 

Suggestions for Teaching Farm and 

Life Management, 56 pages. 

A Suggested Teaching Guide of Pas- 
ture Improvement for Vocational 
Agriculture, 19 pages. 


Syllabus to Be Used with the Suggested 


Teaching Guide of Pasture Im- 
provement, 13 pages. 


Chapter Program Improvement, 24 pages. 


Organizations of 2-Man Departments, 
9 pages. 


Source Units, College of Education, 

Michigan State University, East Lans- 
ing, Raymond M. Clark and various 
subject matter specialists. 25c a copy. 


These source units are mimeographed 
and are organized under the following 
headings: objectives, typical problems 
and concerns of students, suggested ac- 
tivities for the students, suggestions to 
the teacher, evaluation, references. Titles 
of source units released recently: Care 
and Management of the Dairy Herd for 
Prevention of Disease, Making Grass 
Silage, Feeding Pigs from Weaning to 
Market, Selecting Adapted Varieties of 
Forage Crops. 


Evaluation of Motion Pictures for Use 

by Agricultural Teachers, College of 
Education, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Professional Series Bul- 
letin No. 7, by Raymond M. Clark, 1955. 
Single copies free to teacher training 
and supervisory personnel, additional 
copies 50c for single copies, 40c for 25 
or more. 


This publication is a report on the 
evaluation of motion picture films avail- 
able from Audio-Visual Center at Mich- 
igan State University. Teachers of vo- 
cational agriculture did the evaluating. 
The report evaluates each film as to 
purpose, up-to-dateness, its effectiveness 
as a teaching device, and the import- 
ance of the subject to students of vo- 
cational agriculture. 


Preserving Plants for Classroom Use, 
by C. J. Willard, Department of Ag- 
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ronomy. Order from Department of Ag- 
ricultural Education, Rehearsal Hall, 
Ohio State University. Single copies 
free; multiple copies 10 cents. 

A three-page mimeograph which gives 
simple and concise directions for pre- 
paring mounted plant specimens espe- 
cially adapted to the Vo-Ag teacher's 
use. 


Problems of Young Farmers and Im- 

plications for the Program in Vo- 
cational Agriculture by Dr. Ralph E. 
Bender, Department of Agricultural 
Education, Rehearsal Hall, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio, 1954, 19 
pages. 

A report of a study of the problems 
of most concern to 263 young farmers 
in Ohio, including the problem check 
list which may be used in making similar 
studies. 


Make Your Own Teaching Charts, Ohio, 

Ralph J. Woodin, Department of Ag- 
ricultural Education. Single copies free; 
multiple copies 5 cents. 1955, four pages. 

A how-to-do-it suggestion to teachers 
involving the use of standard size chart 
paper on slate for straight line storage; 
suggests sources of materials as well 
as how to use them in building up a 
supply of teaching charts. 


A Filing System for Teachers of Vo- 

cational Agriculture, Ohio, Depart- 
of Agricultural Education, Rehearsal 
Hall, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. Single copies free; multiple copies 
15 cents. 1951, twenty-one pages. 

A filing and coding system for pro- 
fessional and technical materials espe- 
cially adapted to the use of teachers of 
vocational agriculture. Makes use of the 
Dewey decimal principle of cross filing 
and is adapted to developing an cx- 
panded file of agricultural and profes- 
sional information. 


Salutes to service 


W. H. EVANS, Teacher Education, Rutgers University 


NE of the rea- 

sons: contribut- 
ing to the enviable 
record of tenure 
for vocational ag- 
riculture teachers 
in New Jersey un- 
doubtedly is the 
highly successful 
“Salute to Service” 
given annually by 
the Vocational Ag- 
riculture Teachers 
Association to 
those of its mem- 
bers it desires to honor for having given 
years of devoted service to their profes- 
sion. 

Started in 1951 when 3 old timers were 
honored for having faithfully served 
their communities, the event has now 
become a tradition at the Annual Voca- 
tional Agriculture Teachers’ Conference 
and is eagerly looked forward to by 
those who are completing an anniversary 


W. H. Evans 


in multiples of 5 and in excess of ten. 
Generally, the “format” consists of a 
dinner at the College Commons attended 
by the vocational agriculture teachers, 
their wives and, by invitation, a small 
group of the intimate friends of each of 
the honored guests. The guest list is 
compiled in collaboration with either the 
wife or a close friend of the honored 
guest and this feature of the program is 
“a surprise.” Formal speech making as 
such is kept to a minimum. However, it 
has been the policy to have “presentation 
of the service keys” made by the present 
or a former superintendent who thinks 
highly of the guest to be honored. In- 
timacy is kept uppermost and no attempt 
to splurge is made either in the dinner 
or in the arrangements. Financially, it 
has been on a self sustaining basis at 
$2.75 per plate fdr a dinner costing 
slightly less. 


The plan adopted by the Vocational 
Agriculture Teachers Association for 
honoring its members is as follows: For 


ten years, a certificate; for 25 years, the 
official NVATA key; and on retirement, 
a citation. I recognize that this is not 
entirely in keeping with the policy of the 
NVATA for lapel buttons, charms, keys, 
etc. with engraving for each 5 year 
period, but it is what the New Jersey 
Association felt could be done and still 
stay solvent without upping annual as- 
sociation dues unduly. Otherwise, our 
100% record for AVA _ membership, 
Ag. Ed. Magazine and NJEA member- 
ship might “go by the boards.” 

This past July, Salutes to Service were 
given to Bill Powers for 10 years, Glenn 
Underwood and Harvey Guerin for 25 
years and to Frank Poston for 30 
years. For the latter recognition, the 
former Superintendent of Middletown 
Township Schools, who hired Frank for 
his one and only job, was on hand “to 
present the key,” and a swell job he did 
of it, too. 

The Association officers have already 
started the wheels rolling for next year’s 
affair, a gala one, which will honor one 
of its best known members who will be 
retiring after having taught vocational 
agriculture for 35 years in the same com- 
munity, two others who will have com- 

(Continued on page 214) 
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A challenge to professional improvement is to 


be found in - - - 


Teaching young and 


adult farmers 


L. B. FIDLER, Supervisor, Farm Veterans Training, Ohio 


Shae key word in 
this brief arti- 
cle is “Teaching.” 
There is, in the 
writer’s opinion, 
ground for ques- 
tioning whether 
much of what 
passes for teaching 
in our ‘young and 
adult farmer 
classes really meets 
the standards of 
good teaching. 

In all too many 
cases, teaching has come to mean a series 
of unrelated meetings conducted largely 
by outside individuals or agencies. 

Let us hasten to admit that Vocational 
Agriculture owes much to various re- 
lated organizations, agencies and serv- 
ices and should always show a coopera- 
tive and appreciative attitude. However, 
we should never forget that Vocational 
Agriculture is peculiarly equipped to 
render a special type of service which no 
other agency or service is so well fitted 
to do. 


L. B. Fidler 


A Favorable Opportunity 


Vocational Agriculture is in position 
to personalize and organize instruction. 
The local teacher is in, and of, his com- 
munity; he is in position to know his 
people and their farming problems inti- 
mately. Knowing the individual situations 
and problems, he is in position to or- 
ganize his teaching around them. 

The Vocational Agriculture teacher 
continues in intimate relation with his 
students and their problems; he is not 
here today and gone tomorrow. He is in 
position to see the problem first hand, 
analyze it, and personally help in solving 
it. The very nature of his program, in- 
volving frequent on-farm visits, gives the 
Vocational Agriculture teacher an un- 
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usual opportunity 
for personal serv- 
ice suchas no 
other group or 
agency enjoys. 
Personal, repeated 
on-farm instruc- 
tion based upon an 
individual program 
and aimed at spe- 
cific goals results 
in real teaching. 

The Vocational 
Agriculture teacher 
is trained specifically to teach in a man- 
ner far surpassing the mere giving of 
information. Good teaching is intimate 
and personal and evokes responses such 
as the casual meeting and dispensing of 
information can never do. 

Vocational Agriculture is equipped 
with a program, plans, facilities and 
techniques for good teaching; these, plus 
the will and effort of a trained enthusi- 
astic teacher, make an unbeatable com- 
bination for good teaching. 

Vocational Agriculture teachers are 
in an enviable position for providing 
personal instruction, developing personal 
confidence and receiving personal ap- 
preciation for their work. The friendly 
intimate association of a Vocational 
Agriculture teacher with his young and 
adult farmer students might well be a 
source of envy to other groups and 
agencies. Such an opportunity and privi- 
lege should be a source of real satisfac- 
tion to a local teacher and should not 
be lightly bartered away. 


The Challenge Must Be Felt 


All teachers occasionally need special- 
ized assistance in specific phases of an 
organized program of instruction. Such 
assistance should be and usually can be 
readily secured; it is the frequency, ex- 
tent, and nature of such assistance which 


Good teaching must be based on the efforts of the local teacher. 
H. C. Horstman, Anna, Ohio, furnishes an example of personalized 
teaching for adults. 


constitute the hazard to good teaching. 
The remedy for this apparent weakness 
in our out-of-school teaching is probably 
somewhat complicated. Like most needed 
changes, it will depend primarily on a 
change of attitude. We need to see 
and feel, more clearly, the challenge of 
the service to individuals and agriculture 
in general, presented by the out-of-school 
Vocational Agriculture program. This 
program will have to become more than 
an incidental activity, engaged in on a 
“take it or leave it” basis. Time and 
effort, proportionate to the significance 
of the job, must be made available and 
used. Teachers from the beginning of 
their training must be prepared to wel- 
come the opportunity and accept the 
responsibility for really teachimg adults 
and young farmers. 

Teaching must increasingly become a 
personalized long-time process; based 
upon carefully determined, individual 
needs and goals. Class instruction by the 
teacher will thus lead automatically into 
meaningful and purposeful on-farm 
teaching. Such teaching not only will 
serve to help the students to become 
successful in their farm establishment 
and farm management but will result in 
a real sense of satisfaction and pride for 
teacher and student alike; such teaching 
is REAL TEACHING. O 


Salutes to Service 
(Continued from page 213) 

pleted 30 years in the profession and a 
couple of youngsters with 10 and 15 
years under their belts, come next June. 

Anyone cynically inclined might berate 
the sentimentality inherent in these 
“testimonials” but the New Jersey Voca- 
tional Agriculture Teachers Association 
prefers to give its bouquets while its 
members are still around to enjoy them. 


O 


One acre out of every ten planted in 
the United States is still lost annually to 
insect damage, notes a Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund report. 


Grassland Project - - - 
(Continued from page 209) 


7. Equipment has been devised to re- 
move heavy brush and small trees from 
sites favorable to reseeding. 

8. Controlled burning of areas in late 
summer and early fall has produced the 
best seed beds for reseeding. Fire danger 
at this time of year, however, limits the 
use of this method of land clearing. 


Summary 


1. The young farmer grassland project 
has been a means of activating young 
men in an educational program. 

2. The project has pointed up the eco- 
nomic value of reseeding many of the 
foothill range areas of the state. 

3. Post-high school educational interest 
seems to increase when a local or state- 


wide project offers an opportunity for 
economic improvement. 

4. Projects of this kind for young 
farmers and adults builds good public 
relations—-just what the doctor ordered 
for post-high school education. 

5. Projects such as this offer an ex- 
cellent opportunity for the vocational 
agriculture teacher to assume an enviable 
position in agricultural leadership in his 
community. 0 


— dmb 
Featured Next Month— 


Educational and 
Vocational 
Guidance 
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APPROVED PRACTICES IN POUL- 
TRY PRODUCTION, second edition, 
by Cook and Juergenson, 270 pp., il- 
lustrated, published by The Interstate, 
Danville, Illinois. List Price, $2.00. 


This is a new edition of one of the 
first of the approved practices pub- 
lications. The book has been revised 
and enlarged. It includes chapters on 


Opportunities in Poultry, Growing 
Healthy Chicks, Selecting Profitable 
Layers, Feeding the Laying Flock, 


Housing and Equipment, Controlling 
Parasites and Diseases, Broiler Produc- 
tion, Producing Capons, Producing Tur- 
keys, Marketing Poultry and Eggs, Keep- 
ing Records, Selecting and Using Poul- 
try, Home Production and Use of Poul- 
try, Labor Saving Devices, and Essen- 
tial Skills for the Poultryman. The 
chapters on opportunities, broilers, using 
poultry, labor saving devices, and skills 
are new. Other new developments in- 
cluded are the use of antibiotics for 
poultry, new disease control measures, 
and chemical caponizing. 

This publication was written for use 
by groups such as students enrolled in 
vocational agriculture. It is concisely 
and clearly written with a num of 
well selected illustrations. The condens- 
ing of information has resulted in very 
limited treatment for certain items. The 
appendix includes a summary of the ap- 
proved practices suggested. Although 
this should not be the only reference 
available on poultry production, Vo-Ag 
teachers will find it a very useful ad- 
dition to the reference library. 

The first edition of this book was 
written by the late G. C. Cook. This 
revised edition was authored by Elwood 
M. Juergenson, Assistant Teacher 
Trainer, University of California, Davis. 

—A.H.K. 


THE NEW GRASSLAND — LIVE- 
STOCK HANDBOOK, pp. 48, pub- 
lished by the University of Oklahoma 
Press, Norman, Oklahoma. Price: 50c. 


The theme of this handbook is the 
why, where, and how of profitable grass- 
land farming with livestock. It is divided 
into the following parts: grassland for 
long profits; establishing a grassland 
program; pasture as the foundation of 
the program; irrigated pastures; hay; 
grass silage; crop processing containers 
and storage structures; and machinery. 
The entire publication consists of an- 
swers to the 107 questions often asked 
about grassland farming. Typical ques- 
tions are: 

“1, Must I lime for grasslands?” 

“6. What fertilizers are advisable in 
starting a seeding?” 

“13. How much phosphate per acre?” 

“30. What mixtures of grasses and 
legumes are good in a pasture?” 


“41. How is rotational grazing man- 
aged?” 

“42. What precautions should be taken 
in making grass silage?” 

“105. Are self-unloading wagons prac- 
tical ?” 

This paper-covered handbook is the 
work of over fifty specialists from state 
experiment stations, cooperating profes- 
sional organizations, and industries serv- 
ing agriculture. 

—A.H.K. 


FARM SERVICE BUILDINGS by 


Harold E. Gray, 458 pp., illustrated, 
published by McGraw-Hill, New York. 
Price, $7.50. 


Farm Service Buildings is written in 
seven parts as follows: Part I—Develop- 
ment and Planning of Farm Buildings; 
Part II—Materials of Construction; 
Part I1I—Structural Requirements; Part 
I1V—Environmental Control; Part V— 
Buildings for Housing Livestock; Part 
ViI—Storage Buildings; and Part VII— 
Remodeling. The three chapters in Part 
V include buildings for dairy, poultry, 
beef, sheep, and swine. Storage buildings 
discussed include machinery sheds, farm 
shops, grain storage, apple storage, po- 
tato storage, and silos. 

This book was designed for use as a 
text in college courses in farm struc- 
tures. A good background in mathe- 
matics would be required for under- 
standing much of the technical informa- 
tion presented. The book is well written, 
and the illustrations are excellent. 
Sources of information are recognized 
in footnotes. Some teachers may be in- 
terested in this book for use as a refer- 
ence for themselves and for adult 
farmers. 


The author, Harold E. Gray, is As- 
sociate Professor of Agricultural Engi- 
neering, Cornell University. 

—A.H.K. 


UNITED STATES AGRICULTURE: 
PERSPECTIVES AND PROS- 
PECTS, pp. 130, published by The 
American Assembly, Graduate School 
of Business, Columbia University, New 
York 27, New York. Price: $2.00 per 
copy in quantity; single copies free. 
This publication is the compilation of 

background material prepared for the 
use of the participants at the Seventh 
American Assembly, held at Arden 
House, Harriman, New York, May 5-8, 
1955. The materials were prepared by 
authorities in the field of agriculture 
who were retained by the American 
Assembly to gather background facts 
showing all sides of problems to be 
discussed and indicating the opinions of 
those who have taken a public stand on 
the question. This publication contains 
discussions of the following problems: 

1. “The American Farmer in a 
Changing World,” by Walter W. Wilcox. 

2. “Agriculture’s Technological Revo- 
lution,” by Glenn L. Johnson. 

3. “The Role of Farm Prices in Agri- 
cultural Production,” by D. Gale John- 
son. 

4. “Farm Price and Income Instabil- 
ity,” by Harold G. Halcrow. 
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5. “Surplus Disposal and Domestic 
Market Expansion,” by Geoffrey S. 
Shepherd. 

6. “American Agriculture and Foreign 
Economic Policy,” by O. B. Jesness. 

7. “The Low-Income Problem in 
American Agriculture,” by W. E. Hen- 
drix. 


8. “Improving Rural Community 
Services,” by Wayland J. Hayes. 

9. “Conservation of Agricultural Re- 
sources,” by R. J. Penn and C. W. 
Loomer. 

This publication is an excellent re- 
source book for all persons interested in 
current agricultural problems. A list of 
the persons participating in the Seventh 
American Assembly is included in the 
publication, together with a three-page 
summary of the outcomes of the dis- 
cussions on the problems. 

—A.H.K. 


SHOPWORK ON THE FARM, sec- 
ond edition, by Mack M. Jones, 626 
pp., illustrated, published by McGraw- 
— Co., Inc., New York. Price, 


This revised edition of Shopwork on 
the Farm contains chapters on the home 
farm shop; sketching and drawing; 
woodwork and farm carpentry; power 
woodworking saws; the jointer; paint- 
ing, finishing, and window glazing; tool 
fitting; rope work; leather work; con- 
crete work; soldering and sheetmetal 
work; coldmetal work; metalworking 
lathe; blacksmithing; plumbing; weld- 
ing; machinery repair, and maintenance 
of electrical equipment. 

; The emphasis throughout this publica- 

tion is on “tools, materials, operations, 
and processes or activities, rather than 
with specific jobs or projects.” It is a 
“how to do and how to use” book for 
shop skills and materials rather than a 
plan book. Teachers of vocational agri- 
culture should be pleased with this pub- 
lication because they will be able to refer 
students to it for study about replacing 
handles in tools, sharpening a chisel, 
sharpening a twist drill, using a wood 
chisel properly, and for many other shop 
skills and operations. 

The book is well written and excel- 
lently illustrated. The appendix contains 
a correlated list of visual aids. The 
reader will need to search elsewhere for 
additional readings, since no reference 
list is given. 

Mack M. Jones is head of the depart- 
ment of agricultural engineering at the 
University of Missouri. He has taught 
courses in shopwork, farm power, and 
machinery. 

| —A.H.K. 


Convention registration on the open- 
ing day of the 1955 FFA Convention 
was the largest first-day registration in 
FFA convention history. More history 
was made that evening when Liberato 
Viduya, Jr., of Lanai, Hawaii, won the 
national FFA public speaking contest— 
the first time in many years of participa- 
tion that a Hawaiian had placed first. 
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The four purebred Columbia rams shown in the picture were purchased this fall b 
the North Dakota FFA Association for its newl ; 


established sheep development 


roject. Holding the rams are four state FFA officers, James Gruebele, re: er, 
ayne Sabbe, treasurer, Raymond Hedblad, officer-at-large, and Don McKenzie, 
grade western ewes. 


president. Also purchased for the project were 120 good 


Twelve FFA members from four Chapters 
have received ten ewes each as a start 
toward establishment of a farm flock. The 
sheep became a part of the members’ 
supervised farming programs in vocational 
agriculture. Ewes and ewe lambs will be 
kept by the member to increase his flock. 
Income from sale of wool and wether 
lambs will be used to pay for the 
original ewes. Members are under con- 
tract to pay for the ewes within two years. 
As their payments are made, the money 
will be used to purchase ewes for other 
FFA members who want to raise sheep 
and need financial assistance to get 
started. One of the rams has gone to each 
of the four Chapters. Ownership of the 
rams is retained by the state association. 
The project is financed by a grant from 
the Sears-Roebuck Foundation. 


Stories In 


The Agricultural Education Department of 
the University of Tennessee assists teachers 
with their problems in improving super- 
vised farming programs, even to the ex- 
tent of taking courses to the teachers in 
the field. Pictured here is an activity 
which took place in a course on Super- 
vised Farming Program Planning con- 
ducted in Joneshoro for the benefit of 
teachers in upper East Tennessee in 1955 
during the summer. The course work was 


Instructor of Piney Flats. 


* _ 


Picture furnished by A. B. Foster, Vo-Ag Instructor, 


augmented by field trips to the home farms of local vocational agriculture students. 
Shown in the picture are L. T. Greenwell, Vo-A 
R. W. Beamer, Instructor for the course; Ralph e 
Bailey, Yo-Ag instructor from Bristol; the boy's father, and John D. Smailing, Vo-Ag 


Instructor at Jonesboro; Prof. 
aden, the Vo-Ag student; W. E. 


Washington College, Tenn. 
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Sammy Graham, a member of the first year class in Vo-Ag in the Gunnison 
High School in Colorado, is getting a part of his supervised farm experience ing 
kind of farm operation and management shown here. On the Graham Ranch § 
300 cow herd. meadow shown in the picture produced 2600 tons of hay. 
the hay has been stacked in the past, the plan is to bale it in the future for 
winter feeding. The river to the leff 
the picture furnishes the water supply 
the cattle. The steers were about 
for shipping when this picture was tal 
In addition to 750 acres of meadow 
in the home ranch, the Grahams have 
acres in the Taylor Grazing on the 
tional Forest Permits. Sammy has a w 
of opportunity for a supervised fa 


program. 
= Picture furnished by John Ta 
Vo-Ag Instructor, Gunnison, 
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Pictures 


_ 


National FFA Star Farmer, Joe Moe 
Granville, Tennessee, receives a check 
$1,000 from Robert Futrelle, Past Nati 
Vice President of the Southern R 
Mt. Olive, N. C. The award is spon 
by the National FFA Foundation. 


Don Pearson, ii-ie Instructor, Pagosa Springs, Colo., checks over the supervised 
“farming record with Robert Montgomery. Robert has an extensive program which 
includes beef cattle, grain and hay. Farm visits which include the very important 
function of examining and interpreting the records being kept are essential te 
effective farming programs. 


Picture supplied by Wm. Paul Gray 
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